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In Music Also, 


Marvelous 


Progress Has 
Been Made 
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UST as the flying 

machine waited for 

the development 

of the gas engine 
to make it practical, so 
the piano awaited the 
PIANOLA to make 
piano-playing available 
to everyone 
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Weber Grand Pianola Piano] 


Today any untrained lover of music may purchase the most distinguished of 


modern pianofortes—the Weber Grand. 


Almost immediately upon coming 


into possession of this superb instrument he may play all of the masterpieces 
of music, 7» a manner to win the applause of critical musicians. 


Following the immense popular success of the Ufright PIANOLA PIANO, it was 
inevitable that the Grand Piano, with its superiority of tone-quality and action, must 
eventually be changed to meet the universal demand for instruments that everyone can 
flay. Coincident with the discovery of a way to adapt the PLANOLA to the Grand, 
has come a startling development in the PLANOLA itself: 


The Full Scale PIANOLA With 


Its Striking Improvements 


The PIANOLA used in the Weber Grand 
PIANOLA PIANO plays the full scale of 
the piano, or 88 notes. Thus the extreme 
notes of the piano—the deepest bass and highest 
treble—may be utilized with telling effect. 


As in earlier models of the PIANOLA, 
the METROSTYLE—without which mu- 
sicians refuse to approve any Piano-player— 
is present to insure an artistic interpretation. 
The THEMODIST,, also, an exclusive device 
belonging to the PIANOLA, is likewise here 
to emphasize the dominating themes and give 
cantabile effects such as accomplished pianists 
produce. 
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Besides these indispensable features of the 
PIANOLA are two new devices that give an 


Added Refinement to the 
PIANOLA’S Playing - 


These features are the Graduated Ac- 
compfaniment and the New Sustaining 
Pedal Device. 


The Graduated Accompaniment enables 
the performer to vary the volume of the ac- 
companiment—to make it rise and fall with 
the flow of melody. The Sustaining Pedal 
Device enables even those wholly devoid of 
musical skill to use the piano’s sustaining 
pedal in the manner of highly trained pianists. 


Into the Weber Grand Piano Has Been Built a New Model of the PIANOLA 








Progress in public appre- 
ciation of music has in 
recent years been rapid. It 
is undoubted that the ex- 
tensive popularity of the 
PIANOLA and PIANOLA 
Piano has contributed large- 
ly to this result. In develop- 
ing the PIANOLA and in 
extending its use to include 
the Grand, the manufactu- 
rers of the Weber Grand 
PIANOLA Piano have 
made ‘an additional con- 
tribution to music - culture 
as momentous in its way 
as the invention of the 
PIANOLA itself. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT CITY OFFICIAL IN THE WORLD 


A snap-shot of William J. Gaynor, New York’s new Mayor, leaving the City Hall immediately after his inauguration into office 
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Comment 


The Political Pot Boils Over 

Tutncs got to happening in Washington last 
week “like thunder and lightning when they hit 
right at you.” It reminded one a little of a 
French play called La Rafale (“The Squall”) in 
which a lot of people who have been living along 
together fairly comfortably and politely suddenly 
have their hidden or subdued antagonisms and 
attinities revealed and go at one another in the 
liveliest fashion. Such atmospheric disturbances 
undoubtedly do a lot of good. They clear the air 
and they dissipate a lot of insincerity and make- 
believe. It is frequently best for things that are 
going to happen sometime to happen quickly 
even if they happen all at once and produce mo- 
mentary confusion. The only proper occasion for 
grief is when things happen in the mix-up that 
either weuldn’t necessarily have happened at all 
if events had kept a deliberate course, or ought 
not to have been permitted to happen in any 
case, whether events moved deliberately or swiftly. 


Mr. Pinchot Goes 

The controversy over Mr. BALLINGER’s adminis- 
tration of the Interior Department came to a head 
on January 7th with the dismissal of Mr. Pincior 
from the office of Forester by President Tar. 
It had to be done. Mr. Pixcuor had left the 
President very little choice. Mr. Tarr did it as 
well as it could be done, without evidences of 
wrath or emotion, and with a clear statement of 
his reasons. They were, in brief, that Mr. Pry- 
cHor was openly insubordinate, had violated rules 
by appealing directly to the Senate, and that his 
continuance in office would tend to demoralize 
the publie service. Along with Mr. Pixcnor went 
out into private life his two disciples and as- 
sistants, Mr. Price, associate forester, and Mr. 
Suaw, assistant law officer of the Forest Service, 
who had helped Mr, Gravis to formulate his 
charges against Secretary BALLINGER. 

There is nothing to regret about Mr. Pixcuor’s 
dismissal at this time. It had to be. Things could 
not go on as they were. The President’s house 
was divided against itself and getting shakier 
every day. Mr. Prxcnot is quoted as saying that 
since Mr, Tarr became President, the Division of 
Forestry has not been able to do anything; that 
under the Tarr regulations it had to work with 
the Interior Department, and the Secretary of that 
department vefused to have dealings with Mr. 
Pincuor. Tf that is the case, there cannot have 
been much else than the privilege of drawing pay 
to hold Mr. Pixcuor to his job, and that he does 
not value. Now that he is out of oftice, he can 
give his whole mind and open energies to the 
task which, we suppose, has engaged a large share 
of his mind for months past—the task of getting 
rid of Mr. Banger. 


And Speaker Cannon Comes a Cropper 

At the first go Mr. Pixcuor’s dismissal precipi- 
tated the first successful rising against Speaker 
Cannon’s control of the House. By a vote of 149 
to 146 the House took out of the Speaker’s hands, 
and itself assumed, the duty of appointing a com- 
mittee of six of its members to sit with a like 
number of Senators and investigate the charges 
against Mr. Batuincer. With the majority voted 
all the Democrats except Mr. Firzceratp of 
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Brooklyn, and the following “insurgent” Repub- 
licans: 


Coover, Wisconsin; DAvis, Minnesota; Goop, Lowa; 
Gronna, North Dakota; Haugen, lowa; Hayes, Cali- 
fornia; HinsuAw, Nebraska; Husparp, Iowa; KEN- 
DALL, Iowa: Korp, Wisconsin; LeENroor, Wisconsin ; 
LINDBERGH, Minnesota; Loverinc, Massachusetts; 
MApiIson, Kansas; MILLER, Minnesota; Morsr, Wis- 
consin; Murpock, Kansas; NELSON, Minnesota; Nor- 
kis, Nebraska; Pickerr, lowa; PorNpEXTER, Wash- 
ington; VoLSTEAD, Minnesota, and Woops, Towa. 

The votes of these gentlemen-adventurers with 
those of the Democrats (ex-FrrzGERALD) made 146. 
The three additional votes that beat Mr. Cannon 
were Pincuor votes, cast by Hamirtoy Fis and 
Herbert Parsons, of New York, and Butier 
Ames, of Massachusetts, two of them near per- 
sonal friends of the deforested Forester. Thus 
was Mr. Pixcior let down easy. 

Inasmuch as) Mr. BaLLincer’s qualities and 
qualifications as a publie servant are by all odds 
the foremost issue in polities just now, and inas- 
much as this committee of Congress is the tri- 
bunal selected to pass on them, it is of the utmost 
importance that the committee will be so com- 
posed that it can reach a verdict which will be 
accepted as just and conclusive. Anything like 
a packed committee would be a great public mis- 
fortune. No matter whom Uncle Jor might se- 
lect, there would be those who would complain 
that that sainted man was “ fixing things”; so, 
if we were in his place we should be glad to have 
the House make a selection to suit itself. 


The Situation 

And now what is all this fuss about? There 
is hardly any dispute as to Mr. Pincuovr’s great 
usefulness to the country or as to the value of the 
reservation service which he most of all has 
planned and earricd out. As officer of the Agri- 
cultural Department he has been able to get along 
with his own chief, but not with the chief of the 
Department of the Interior, with whom also it 
was necessary that he should co-operate. A man 
amply qualified by character and distinction to be 
himself a member of the Cabinet, he has had 
to be in effect subordinate to two Secretaries, one 
of them not acceptable to him in spirit, method, 
or in purpose so far as understood. That was un- 
fortunate. At the same time it was the mis- 
fortune of Mr. Pincuor and not the fault of Mr. 
Tarr. There may be men who could have made 
Guavis, BaLuNcer, Pincnor, and Witson’ work 
together for good, just ‘as there may be men who 
could have made Mr. Knox see a prize in Mr. 
Crane, but Mr. Tarr has not been able to do it. 


Mr. Taft’s Turn of Mind ' 

Mr. Roosrvetr used to think about men and 
how they felt. Mr. Tart thinks best about laws 
and how they will work. Mr. Roosrveirr never 
spent an unnecessary hour thinking about laws. 
How much Mr. Tarr thinks about them! How 
careful, intelligent, conscientious, and lucid he is 
in his dealings with them! How solicitous to get 
proper new laws or new interpretations of them 
to fit all the difficult problems that have come 
down te his administration for solution! To read 
such a message as the one sent in last week about 
regulation of trusts and railroads makes one sigh 
at. the daily distraction of Mr. Tart’s mind from 
labors he delights in to the job of hitching up 
vutagonists together and trying to make them 
all haul the load in the same direction at the 
same time. 


The Progressives and the Patronage 

One of last week’s signal happenings, and the 
first of them, belonged in the class of things that 
should not have happened at all, and is a thing 
to grieve over. The carliest newspaper reports 
of it gave the impression that it was a distinct 
threat of the President and Postmaster-General 
Ilrrcitcock to use the Federal patronage as a 
club to beat progressive Republicans, the so-called 
insurgents, into line. Later reports modified that 
impression, though they did not entirely erase 
it. The President and the Postmaster-General, 
we were given to understand, had not actually 
deprived progressive Senators and Congressmen 
of such control over patronage in their several 
States and districts as custom gives them, nor 
even threatened to do so; it had merely been in- 
timated that as between the administration and 
Republicans in both Houses friendliness and help- 
fulness would have to be mutual; that the ad- 
ministration did not propose to go on putting 
post-offices and things at the disposal of men who 
would not support it in carrying out the party 
platform—-of course, as the administration un- 
derstands that platform. Gentlemen might be 
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for or against the leaders of their respective 
Ilouses, but if they expected to be reeognized as 
regular Republicans in good standing they must 
be for the administration. They might be AL- 
pRICH. men or anti-ALpRICH men, CANNON men or 
anti-CaNNoN men, but they must not be anti- 
Tarr nien. As the head of the party the Presi- 
dent expected to be followed and supported, not 
deserted and opposed; and he and Mr. Iircucock 
would act accordingly. Perhaps some of the 
Washington correspondents have still further 
modified this modification of the original ac- 
counts; perhaps the newspapers misrepresented 
and magnified the whole occurrence. But it is 
impossible to believe they simply imagined it. 
Something occurred; and the above is what the 
country understands it to have been. 


A Blunder, at Best 

It ought not to have occurred at all, and for 
more reasons than one. That Presidents have in 
the past used the patronage as a means to secure 
desired or prevent undesirable legislation cannot 
for a moment be denied. Some have certainly 
done it and done it freely. All without excep- 
tion, we believe, have been charged with doing it. 
To clear any single one of them of the suspicion 
of having done it would doubtless be impossible. 
But did any cne of them ever defend or proclaim 
the practice as a right or even as a necessary part 
of our system? Even Anprew Jonnson, when 
Congress had repcatedly browbeaten him and had 
deprived him of one after another of his pre- 
rogatives, was very slow and very reluctant to 
make use of the patronage as a weapon. The 
legislature has undoubtedly tended from the be- 
ginning to claim and exercise more than its share 
of the power; but to respect its independence 
scrupulously is none the less incumbent on the 
executive, save, perhaps, in very great crises 
like that of the Civil War; and we certainly face 
no such erisis to-day. 

Even granting a right in the Executive to make 
this use of the appointing power, to threaten to 
use it was in the present juncture poor politics. 
Apparently it did not in the least frighten or 
deter the men concerned. Some of them at once 
firmly and even violently -announced that they 
would not swerve a hair’s breadth from the course 
they had already marked out for themselves, Sen- 
ator La -Fouuerre, the most confirmed fighting 
man of the group, instead of talking back, simply 
proceeded, as chairman of the Senate Committee 
on the Census, to hold up the Presidential ap- 
pointments in his hands. If*it was intended that 
Speaker Cannon should in any wise profit by the 
announcement, the intention “failed, for the House 
insurgents, jeining with the Democrats, promptly 
delivered him the worst body blow he has yet re- 
ceived by depriving him of the power to ,appoint 
the Tfouse members of the committee to investi- 
gate the BaLiincer-PincHor controversy. More- 
over, and what is most important, the progressives 
declared, and we believe with sincerity, that they 
stand almost to a man for carrying out the Presi- 
dent’s general policies, which they understand to 
be progressive policies. Somebody has blundered. 
The worst effect of the blunder is the dividing 
of those who should stand together—a President 
at heart progressive and the men in Congress 
who have shown the most courage and independ- 
ence in adyaneing progressive ideas. 


Mr. Hitchcock 

We do not presume to say who has blundered. 
We have associated the Postmaster-General with 
the President in this matter because the newspa- 
pers did; but we do not pronounce him the 
blunderer. He is, however, constantly referred to 
as the President’s chief adviser in matters dis- 
tinetly political. As the chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee he managed the recent 
campaign and has come into closer touch with 
the “party workers ” throughout the country than 
anybody else. As Postmaster-General he has more 
to do with appointments than anybody else in the 
government except possibly the President himself. 
His extraordinary capacity for work and his gift 
of political management make him at least the 
chief of staff to the President as the party’s 
leader. He is a very unusual young man, doubt- 
less with an unusual career before him as well 
as behind him, and therefore a good man to 
watch. Just now reports are coming from the 
South that the old Republican machines seem, 
notwithstanding the promising growth of a new 
and better kind of Republicanism in that quarter, 
to be having a good deal to say about appoint- 
ments, particularly to post-offices. If this is so 
Mr. Hirencock knows it. To judge him now 
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vould be to prejudge him. But this may be said: 
whatever the future holds for him, the present 
offers him no more urgent duty than to keep the 
Typr administration from getting into trouble 
iby blunders of a purely political sort. 


Legislation for Railroads and. Trusts 

There are so many slips between a message 
and the legislation it reeommends—let alone the 
after slips between the enactment and the courts 

that the passage of the laws relating to rail- 
roads and trusts which the President recom- 
mended in his message of January 7th can hardly 
he considered imminent. Mr. Tarr would have 
a court of commerce composed of five judges 
from present circuit courts (with increased pay, 
we hope) which should have exclusive original 
jurisdiction: in Interstate Commerce Commission 
cases. He would allow rate agreements between 
carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce 
law; would secure to the shipper the right to 
choose by which route his goods shall go—if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is agreeable. 
Ile would forbid railroad companies from acquir- 
ing more stock in competing lines than they now 
own (except in certain eases) and would forbid 
stock-watering. For the relief and sanctification 
of corporations that find their present existence 
contrary to the SHERMAN anti-trust law, he recom- 
mends reorganization and application for a Fed- 
eral charter, for supply of which he recommends 
Congress to provide by a general law whereof he 
suggests the outlines. 

He would leave the SuerMAN anti-trust law as 
it is and as modified and interpreted by the de- 
cisions of the courts. Recent decisions he finds 
to have made changes in the statute unnecessary. 
We fear that not many of the railroad men will 
be of his opinion as to that. Most of them would 
rather base their chance of keeping out of jail 
on something written down in black and white in 
a statute-book than on the hope that a judge with 
whom they are unacquainted will take an_ in- 
dulgent view of something that they wish to do 
after they have done it. The merely human mind 
doesn’t like to take the chances of interpretation, 
differing in that respect from the lawyer mind, 
which delights in them. So, it is hard to get a 
lavman to feel enthusiasm over a prospective sur- 
gical operation on himself, though it may do him 
a lot of good and though all the surgeons may 
appreciate the glory of it. Nevertheless, a statute 
that has been interpreted by the courts is a bet- 
ter law per se than one that hasn’t, and when the 
President says the SurrMaNn law is best left alone 
he is dealing with a subject on which he is a high 
authority, and he ought to be right. 


Governor Hughes and the Income Tax 

Inasmuch as the Wrekty favors a Federal in- 
come tax, and would like to see the States accept 
the constitutional amendment which provides for 
one, it is sorry to see Governor Huaues line up 
against it. Though himself in favor of confer- 
ring upon the Federal government the power to 
lay and eollect such a tax, the Governor objects 
to the proposed amendment on the ground that it 
would permit taxation of State and municipal 
bonds. He says: 

To place the borrowing capacity of the State and 
of its governmental agencies at the mercy of the 
ederal taxing power would be an impairment of the 
essential rights of the State, which, as its officers, we 
are bound to defend. 

So he advises the Legislature of New York not 
to pass the constitutional amendment now. sub- 
unitted to it. 

Irrespective of opinion as to the merits of the 
Governor’s objections, they are presented with so 
much foree, and, coming from him, carry so much 
weight, not only in this State, but in others, 
‘hat, like enough. they will beat the amendment. 
No tax is popular, and the income tax is no ex- 
c(ption. Many legislators are eager to vote against 
it if they ean find a good exeuse. Governor 
ilvaues has given them one that looks so good 
ihat perhaps the quickest way to get the amend- 
ment earried will be to draft, pass, and submit 
’ new one which shall be free from the objection 
that Governor Huanes has pointed out. 


The New Park for New York a 

The announcement in Governor Huaues’s mes- 
sage of Mrs. Harriman’s gift of ten thousand 
acres of Ramapo Mountain land to the State of 
New York is likely to be followed, the papers say, 
by a similar-and adjoining gift of another donor 
to the State of New Jersey. My. Harrmman ac- 
cumulated about thirty thousand acres of land 
in the neighborhood of his country home at Arden, 
and extending toward the Hudson River. Tt was 
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his purpose, it seems, to devote a large part of 
this tract to public uses, and that intention his 
widow is now earrying out. Along with the gift 
of land she gives a million dollars to the State of 
New York toward the purchase of more land to 
connect this tract with the Palisades reservation 
on the Hudson River. To the same general object 
it is expected to devote $1,625,000 contributed by 
Mr. Morcan. Mr. Rockereiver, and fourteen other 
donors, on condition that the State of New York 
appropriates $2,500,000, and the State of New 
Jersey a suitable sum. the whole to be in the 
charge of the Palisades Park Commission, with 
jurisdiction as far north as Newburgh, and far 
enough westward to include the Ramapo Moun- 
tains. 

We presume the State of New York will meet 
the conditions of these gifts as recommended by 
Governor Huaurs, including the appropriation of 
two millions and a half to match the money offered 
by the private contributors, which will make five 
millions for the extension of this great reservation 
of publie playground, and for the improvement 
and protection of the Hudson River as far north 
as Newburgh. The sums of money involved and 
those given, though large, are not imposing as 
figures run in these times, but the uses to be made 
of the money and the spirit of these transactions 
ure very interesting indeed. It is all very valuable 
work for posterity, done in an American fashion, 
prompted by that spirit of responsibility and con- 
cern for the welfare of the coming generations of 
men which seems to be increasingly characteristic 
of the rich Americans of our day. 


What’s the Use? 

It is easy to sit in the seat of the scornful. 
When that seat happens to be of the split-bottom 
variety, as it frequently is in the latitude of 
Charleston, South Carolina, it is not only easy 
to sit in it, but irksome to get up out of it. To 
every suggestion that the better sort of Democrats 
should assert themselves in their own party, Deacon 
Hemeutut, of the News and Courier, still finds 
“What’s the use?” an all-sufficient answer. He 
knows, he admits, a number of true Democrats, 
he agrees with us that they ought to do less croak- 
ing and more fighting—and then proceeds to croak 
out another “ What’s the use?” Quoth the raven, 
“ Nevermore ”’—and probably enjoyed it; but if 
he had perched himself on our chamber door we 
should not have sat there listening to him and 
tearing our hair and_ striking attitudes, but 
chucked the footstool at him. It is eruel to dis- 
turb the Deacon’s split-bottom dejection, and we 
should never think of chucking things at him, 
but when he actually comes to arguing for 
“What’s the use?” we can’t help disturbing him. 


Hopeful Signs 

As hopeful signs for Democrats who want to 
rehabilitate their party and better its leadership 
we had mentioned “the recent campaign and elec- 
tion in Massachusetts and the still more recent 
and still more significant election in Alabama”; 
and the Deacon disposes of us thus: 

In the elections in both these States the main issue 
was whiskey. and apparently it is beeause the voters 
of the party prevailed upon the whiskey question 
that Colonel HARvEy discovers promise of a true Demo- 
cratic revival! 

Not so, Deacon. We spoke of the election in 
Massachusetts, not the elections in various cities 
thereof, wherein license or no-license was an issue. 
In the State election whiskey was not an issue at 
all. The Democrats, throwing off Bryanite con- 
trol, made the tariff the issue, foreed the fighting, 
and wiped out about six-sevenths of the Republican 
majority. Such a gain would, as we pointed out, 
overthrow the Republicans in half the States they 
now control. 

So much for one leg of the split-bottom. In 
the Alabama electicn constitutional prohibition 
was, it is true, the issue submitted to the voters. 
But surely the Deacon pays enough attention to 
his neighbors’ doings to know that it was not the 
only issue. If it had been, the victory of the 
antis would not have been nearly so overwhelm- 
ing. Governor Comer’s whole Bryanite adminis- 
tration was in issne, and to repudiate it thousands 
of prohibitionists—some of them State prohibi- 
tionists, even—voted against the proposed amend- 
ment. Men who had been for years sitting back 
in the same pessimism the Deacon affects, and 
doubtless enjoying it, got mad and got up and got 
busy, and Comerism, which was nothing -but 
Bryanism writ small, came suddenly to smash. 

So another leg of the split-bottom is wobbly. 
The scornful seat is easy, but not secure. “ What’s 
the use?” is not am argument; only a croak. Tf 
the Deacon will take down his files aud look over 
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some of his own recent editorial utterances, he 
will be astonished at the evidence that he doesn’t 
believe in it himself. Here are plenty of punctur- 
ings of Bryanite fallacies and sound arguments 
for sound Democratic policies. What's the use, 
Deacon, if it’s no use? And why should Brother 
Catpwei_u of the Charlotte Observer have been 
doing the same thing? As the Deacon wants more 
names of Democrats from principle we will meu- 
tion also Brother Bryan and his associates of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, and Brothers Screws 
and Giass of the Montgomery Advertiser, as gen- 
tlemen he doubtless knows. Up our way, if we 
started out calling the roll we should probably be- 
gin with Judge Parker and Mr. Sueparp and the 
great majority of their associates in the League 
movement, but we shouldn’t stop with these. Over 
in Jersey, we should begin with Wooprow Wixson ; 
in Ohio, with Jvnson Harmon; in Massachusetts, 
say with Jaues J..Storrow. 


Say Not the Struggle Naught Availeth 
But figures, like reasoning, would be wasted on 

the mood that expresses itself in ‘‘ What’s the use?” 
Every political and every other movement of any 
account this country has seen has had to encounter 
that mood and disregard it and walk over it. The 
Democratic party is to-day substantially what it 
has always been—a great mass of Americans loose- 
ly united -by a certain common principle and 
animus concerning government, the essence of 
which is opposition to privilege and insistence 
upon the right of men and of communities to the 
greatest amount of freedom consistent with the 
general order and welfare. Under violent and 
demagogie leadership like Bryan’s, the great mass 
will often lash itself into a dangerous and icono- 
clastic madness: under merely weak leadership, 
and soothed by “ What’s the use?” it sinks into 
inertness and impotence; under leadership like 
CLEVELAND’s and TinLpEN’s, it becomes a_ tre- 
mendously powerful instrument of reform .and 
agency of righteousness. With Bryan and his kind 
of leadership we are not now dealing, but only 
with his best allies and helpers, the apostles of 
unmasterful inaction in the opposing faction. 
which, rightly and vigorously led, could and should 
be dominant. To address mere reasoning to the 
resolute dejection cf these split-bottom gentry 
(for the Deacon is not the only one; they are 
many) is doubtless, as we have said, a waste of 
time. Our impulse is rather to speak them a 
piece. Several pieces we think of would fit. 
There is, for instance, “Say not the Struggle 
Naught Availeth *; but that is a little too respect- 
ful. There is a better one about a big, confused 
battle that was going wrong, and a warrior who, 
creeping along the edge of it, wouldn’t plunge in 
because he didn’t have a sword like the blue blade 
the king’s son wielded; so he broke his in two, and 
retired, and then— 

“Then came the King’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle shout 

Lifted afresh he hewed his enemies down 

And saved a great cause that heroic day.” 

Stitt does not name the warrior who didn’t like 
his sword, but we think we can. He was Major- 

General “ What’s the use?” 


Incredulous Again 

Commander, Prary does not believe the story 
that the balloon and records of AnprEE are about 
to be found nine hundred miles north of Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan. Neither does he credit the 
suggestion that ANprer probably reached. the pole, 
and was on his way home. when, as this latest story 
has it, he and his companions were killed by mis- 
take by Eskimos. Commander Peary puts no 
trust at all in this tale, but, after all, it is not a 
tale that could be expected to appeal to -him. The 
authority whose opinion on it the world will be 
anxious to learn is the polar expert of the Spring- 
field Republican. 


The New Mayor 

We are getting to know more about the outside 
of Judge Gaynor, anyhow. TIlis picture has been 
in the paper unto the third and fourth generation, 
and he can be seen daily in the City Hall. Te 
takes good walks, and he seems to read good books. 
Tfow long will be be able to maintain those profit- 
able habits? Mr. Birrext recalls (in the World) 
how Sir Rosert Warpore, “after his strenuous 
and thrice-blessed politics, returned to his mag- 
nificent library, only to find he could not read.” 
Mayor Gaynor’s politics are pretty sure to ke 
strenuous, and we hope they may be thrice-blessed 
—to him, to us, and (spiritually) to Tammany; 
we wonder if they will deprive him of the capagity 
to read books? 






























































































Correspondence 
TWO NEEDS NOT YET MET 
Vo the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sitr,—Political economists are disposed to deplore that 
fortunes, like guinea-pigs, multiply at the most appal- 
ling rate when simply left to themselves. Contem- 
porary comedy has asked our sympathy for a young 
man charged to spend several millions, finding the in- 
terest on them, as they lay, rolling up into thousands 
more. Certain rich men do seem to feel the responsi- 
bility of spending all the wealth which society has 
somehow produced under the pressure of their energy, 
for the good of society again. They endow hospitals, 
colleges, and laboratories, they buy books and pension 
teachers. Of the old seven corporal works of merey, 
they do somehow or other at least five, and that is 
than can be said of any other men, 
except the clergy. They supply, for those that need, 
food and drink, elothing and lodging, and care for the 
sick. There were seven other spiritual works of 
merey counted up: well, if the wavering, the doubt- 
ful, and the ignorant are not strengthened, counselled, 
and taught, it will not be their fault. As for the other 
works, they are left to another sort. Only the church 
will “visit the prisoners and bury the dead,” only a 
few Christians can “ comfort the afflicted and pray for 
the living and the dead.” This is as it should be. 
The layman has one set of duties, the religious an- 
other. It is for the church to take charge of derelict 
lives, and bind up broken hearts, and help poor souls 
into the world and out of it decently. The strong men 
of this world are not stingy, and they will give the 
church what money she asks, but their chief interest 
lies in making good eitizens, stout workmen, valid 
and available parts of the great social machine. They 
give most generously, therefore, to what will stimu- 
late labor and reward it: schools and colleges for the 
young, libraries and lectures and laboratories for the 
workers, pensions for the honorable old age that has 
earned its rest. All this is certain in the long run to 
better the stock, to raise the general level of efficiency, 
to improve the average intelligence, and at the last to 
make two grains of corn grow where once but one 


more class of 


grew. 
Yet if the church looks after the weak, the wretched, 
and unhappy, and the rich look: after the ordinary 
run of folk, who is to help those that are different 
from their fellows because they are in some way 
better? Do they deserve nothing? Has the Republic 
ne concession for its very best? To name all the 
things that might be done for the pick of the country 
hy benevolent wealth that had a fancy for the first- 
rate, would take longer than a winter’s night, but it is 
possible to name two, for the nonce, quite in the line 
of recognized charity. Why should not some one endow 
a college for students that really care for learning, 
and an almshouse for teachers that have finished 
teaching ? 

The college would be quite unlike any in this coun- 
try, and counter to the whole tendency of education, 


but it might be no worse for that. Just now the 
universities everywhere are given up to teaching. No- 


where are there seats of learning. The old Oxford sys- 
tem of publie lectures and private tutors is supplanted 
hy classes for instruction, and young Englishmen of 
family no longer study because they choose, but be- 
cause they must. Princeton has set up tutors who 
are personally responsible each for a little group of 
boys, to make sure they study their lessons and under- 
stand their professors. The great women’s colleges 
arrange frequent personal interviews between student 
and instructor. From the kindergarten to the Ph.D. 
everybody is taught-—wheedled, stimulated, and 
crammed—and nobody has the chance, if he had the 
desire, to learn for himself. Yet there are many who 
love learning for its own sake, in this wide exuberant 
land where wheat and corn spring up strong from the 
furrow. Why should not some one build a place for 
them on some windy hilltop where the sun travels 
daily more than half a cirele, and the four winds talk 
all night among thick trees? He would want only a 
range of pleasant, cloistral buildings, that should 
afford airy dining-halls, and for each student a study 
and a bedehamber, with a coal fire, and a sunny win- 
dow-seat, and an outlook on green turf, or tree-tops, 
or star-sown sky; then a great lecture-hall or two, 
capable of holding all the students; but these need not 
be many. Last, and most important, there should be 
# vast library, isolated, with silent aleoves and retired 
desks for work; with tall north windows for shadow- 
less light; and below them outside should be beds of 
sweet flowers, stocks, geraniums, lilies, monthly roses, 
that the scent may blow in at the open windows. The 
staff of such an institution need not be large: a few 
sensible and sound scholars, to plan out the students’ 
reading ‘and the examinations and correct them 
will suffice, for they are not to spend their days in 
repetition of dreary lectures. If they have a theory to 
express or a new fact to record, not already in print, 
they will write monographs for the students to read at 
leisure. The only lectures will be delivered by first- 
rate men, each the best in his own field, invited from 
all over the world and glad of the honor. Once a week 
will be enough for students to leave their own research 
and speculation, in order to listen a while, and then 
they will get literature and science new-minted, hot 
from the furnace. Their number will be small, but 
their company will be choice, and such an institution 
might be the most interesting of all playthings to the 


set 
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man who could afford the upkeep of it. 
rather less than a racing-stable. 

The almshouses, once established, would cost less 
than an ocean-going yacht and an equipment of motor- 
cars. There was a time when men thought to please 
God and benefit humanity by building such. Whoever 
has passed through Winchester will remember, just 
outside the quaint city, St. Cross, the quainter 
quadrangle of low houses and the beautiful Norman 
church, the bees humming in the pale sunlight, and 
the gate-house under the great arch where every tired 
wayfarer may claim as his right a bite of bread and a 
mouthful of ale. We over here no longer give to casual 
beggars, but can it be that we no longer give to Noble 
Poverty? Few men who teach what they know or 
believe, faithfully and sincerely, without self-glorifica- 
tion or self-indulgence, are likely to be anything but 
poor in their old age. CimAucer’s scholar, so typical 
and so tenderly touched, spending on books all that 
he could save or borrow, had no time to run about 
hunting fat jobs. His kind wil: always exist; his 
kiri might wisely be assured peace at even-song. “Why 
should not some lover of learning and beauty build 
another St. Cross—a row of stone huts on a southerly 
hillside, away from cities, near to a seat of learning? 
It would want but a study below stairs, and a sleeping- 
room above, with a lean-to at the back for the 
scholar to boil his kettle and toast his crust, and a 
stone bench in front for him to sit in the sun and 
watch the bees among the foxgloves and canterbury- 
bells. A single refectory should serve for the com- 
munity; there they might frugally dine together in 
the evening and fetch their other homely meals for 
themselves from the common kitchen, on a blue plate 
under a polished pewter cover. Let the benefactor 
build them a chapel by all means, and endow a clergy- 
man of whatever persuasion he prefers; the pensioners 
will enjoy him keenly if he is eloquent, and doze peace- 
fully under him if he is dull. Their long service of 
teaching so shall end in a few years of quiet learning— 
learning perhaps in the end to understand life, to solve 
some of its problems, to master the subtle and suffering 
heart of man. So fair a prospect for any of the hard- 
worked servants of humanity seems in the statement in- 
credible and impossible, a mirage of the bland au- 
tumnal mists, an illusion of Indian summer. But 
power and wealth can make dreams come true, and 
there is many and many a wizard in this absurdly rich 
and strong Republic of ours who could work such magic 
with a spoken sentence and a written name, and forget 
it overnight. Royaut CONVERS. 


It would cost 


MORE ABOUT ALCOHOL 
Kansas City, Mo., November 20, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—If the opinion of a physician who has treated 
over five thousand cases of alcoholism and made a 
special study of aleohol and its effects for nearly 
twenty years is of any value to vour readers I would 
be glad if vou kindly reproduce this letter. 

The last sentences in your reply to “ Volunteer ” 
were: “ Average people seem to be getting to have more 
sense than they used to have about their drinks. They 
drink less.” This statement is true, and I regret very 
much that you did not say further that the less they 
drink the more sense they show. The records of the 
cases Which I have had under my care in a sanitarium 
established for that purpose show that every one of 
them became inebriates by endeavoring to drink some 
without drinking too much. All persons addicted to 
the use of morphine, cocaine, hashish, ete., become 
habitués by using these drugs in moderation to begin 
with, and yet no one advocates their use unless under 
the direction of a physician. 

It seems rather strange to men who make a study 
of this subject to hear the “ purity ” of beer or whiskey 
or other alcoholic stimulants discussed; for, although 
we all know that the more poisons they contain the 
more injurious they are, we just as surely know that 
they always, no matter how * pure” they are, contain 
aleohol, and that it is this poison that makes indi- 
viduals inebriates. 
definition of inebriety, a condition which most people 
seem to think is produced only by prolonged drunken- 
ness. Truly, however, an inebriate is a person who finds 
it necessary to seek aid from stimulants or narcotics 
te perform his or her functions of life satisfactorily. 

After years of observation I have come to the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

No normal person has any desire for alcohol in any 
form, and only alcoholics use it habitually either in 
moderation or excess. 

The only reason that individuals use it at all is to 
obtain cerebral stimulation. 

Cerebral stimulation can be obtained only by intro- 
ducing it into the brain, and this is usually accom- 
plished by putting it in the stomach in some form. 

The brain cells contain a certain percentage of albu- 
min in their protoplasm, and alcohol always hardens 
and alters in character this albumin and perverts the 
functions of the cells. The more there is introduced 
the greater the damage, but even a little will produce 
harm. If the quantity brought in contact with these 
cells is small and its introduction very infrequent 
nature will have an opportunity to repair the injury 
done, but this repair can never occur when it is used 
continuously even in moderation. 

To have the most perfect functionating and energy- 
producing cells the individual must have them in the 
most hearty normal condition possible, and no cell is 
normal which has been brought in contact with alcohol 
so recently that complete repair has not taken place. 

The total abstainer is the only normal individual, 
and every other person is an alcoholic to whatever 
degree he uses alcohol habitually in moderation or 
excess, either continuously or periodically. 

Anders in his noted text-book on “ Practice of Medi- 
cine ” says, “ Since alcohol is physiologically a poison 
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And this brings us to a scientific. 






and not a food, and essentially a drug and not a 
drink, the effects of its habitual ingestion are directly 
to produce degeneration in all of the bodily tissues, 
and indirectly to increase the Hability to many dis- 
eases by lessening the systemic powers of resistance, 
thus favoring fatality from such disease.” 

I want to express my sincere regret and great sur- 
prise at the article on beer which has been criticised 
by one of your correspendents. HARPER’S WEEKLY, in 
this section of the country, has ever stood for all that 
is best in life and morals, and it seems too bad that 
your great record should have been broken. I say 
this in sorrow and not in anger. 

If you, myself, and all the world could have a 
record of all the young men and women on the earth’s 
surface who will take their first drink in the next 
twenty-four hours and what a great number of them 
will be brought to through that act, and then remem- 
ber that they would have escaped at least this evil 
result if they had never touched aleohol in any form, 
we would all be of one mind, and that mind would be 
that total abstinence is the only rational and _ saf 
method of living. I am. sir, 

A PHYSICIAN. 


We could almost say that the less people drink the 
more sense they show. That is usually true, but not 
invariably. 

Our correspondent tells of the inebriates who have 
begun by trying to drink some without drinking too 
much, but says nothing of the vastly greater 
number who, while not abstainers, are not inebriates 
nor in the way of becoming so. People of our corre- 
spondent’s way of thinking usually ignore the very 
large number of reputable and useful persons who are 
not abstainers either in theory or practice. In this 
city, for example, abstainers are comparatively scarce, 
and a very large majority of the leading men in all 
ranks of life are consumers, occasional or habitual, of 
aleoholic beverages. 

We decline to accept our correspondent’s definition 
of inebriate; also his assertion that any one who 
drinks habitually is an alcoholic.—Ep1Tor. 





KNOX AND ZELAYA 
Bay City, Texas, December 27, 1900. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Let us not be discouraged that “ another 
sacrifice of principle for the sake of peace” has de- 
feated Mr. Secretary Knox’s effort to bring to justice 
one of the periodical Central-American criminal po- 
litical despots. Let us not lose heart that, at one 
stroke, Mr. Taft has undone the work of Mr. Me- 
Kinley and of Mr. Roosevelt, who sensibly strengthened 
American prestige throughout the world; the one by 
the Spanish-American War, and the other by send- 
ing the fleet around the Horn. This Nicaragua fiasco 
has done us no good, though a great deal of advantage, 
not only to us but to the world, would have resulted 
had Mr. Taft sustained his Secretary of State. The 
upshot of Zelaya’s escape is that Latin-Americans who 
unhappily mistake kindness for weakness, and con- 
siderateness for cowardice, are once more chuckling 
te themselves, laughing in their sleeves and pluming 
themselves that another Latin-American scoundrel has 
escaped the gibbet or the rock-pile by reason of the 
Latin-American Co-operation Society for the Protec- 
tion of Petty Despots. It will all come out right in 
the end. Americans now know what they may expect 
of Mexico in case of an emergency. Don Porfirio has 
disclosed his real character. He evidently believes that 
all political despots “ must stand together.” Nothing 
is therefore more natural than that his only war-ship 
be sent to provide safe conduct for a governmental 
assassin. Poor Groce and poor Cannon are dead; but 
they will not have died in vain if by their going they 
shall have given their countrymen an insight into the 
purposes and policies of the Diaz régime. We no 
longer see through a glass darkly. Soon, it may be, 
we shall see face to face, and in case we do, Don 
Porfirio will not be pleased. The last day of that 
man will yet be worse than the first. The mills of 
the gods, ete. 

So, be of good cheer, you and all otlier red-blooded, 
stout-hearted Americans. Right will yet make might— 
and especially if right, as enunciated by Philander C. 
Knox, be backed up with American gunpowder. “A 
little more grape, Captain Bragg,” is, in the last 
analysis, the only argument that some Latin-Amer- 
icans will listen to. IT am, sir, 

“ AMERICANO.” 


“GENIUS NOT WANTED” 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I read with much amusement the letter printed 
in your issue of November 27th by one Blaisdell Vance 
of Chicago. The !etter expressed so much personal con- 
cern for the fate of the writer of the letter on “ Genius 
—Not Wanted!” that it would be inhuman not to ease 
the vociferous gentleman’s mind. The present writer 
desires to assure the gentleman that he is not suffer- 
ing from “unappreciated genius” in his own person, 
but that, on the contrary, without a spark of any- 
thing resembling genius, he is able to make a very 
ample and satisfactory living out of hack-journalism. 
It might perhaps be worth while to point out to the 
lusty antagonist that the first letter concerned the 
late lamented John Davidson and the late Mr. Edward 
MacDowell. Perhaps, too, one might cite Shelley as 
another case in point, who paid to have his work pub- 
lished, and died without ever having received any pub- 
lic recognition; Keats, who had a like experience; and 
Robert Browning, who paid for every line he published 
unti! the publication of “The Ring and the Book.” 
ut perhaps Mr. Blaisdell Vance does not grant that 
these gentlemen had genius. It is difficult to guess 
at the definition of genius that would lodge in the 
mind of a gentleman whose data about Shakespeare is 
so shaky and whose attention to English grammar has 
evidently been so cursory. Perhaps geniuses can afford 
to overlook grammar, but it is meet that we average 
mortals should set it down in our tablets: “the verb 
agrees with its nominative in person and number.” 

I am, sir, 1). "WY. 
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reduced to 84° Fahr. That the 





T the meeting of the 
British Astronomical 
Association, on De- 
cember 29th, one of 
the quaintest and 
most unreasonable of 
popular superstitions was disposed 
of by Mr. E. W. Maunder, superin- 
tendent of.the solar department of 
the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich, in the following words: 

* Nobody has ever seen a single 
canal on Mars. There has never 
heen any real ground for supposing 
that the markings on the planet 
supplied any evidence of artificial 
action. It were better for science 
that the canal theory be abandoned 
completely.” 

Does this dispose of the fallacy, 
or has it obtained too long a start 
ever to be overtaken by truth? 
This is the fifty-first year since 
Darwin’s Origin of Species was put 
forth from the press: and, in spite 
of the plain record in black and 
white, many well-informed persons 
believe to-day that Darwin pro- 
claimed man’s descent: from the 
monkey. So it is probable that the 
great Martian myth will still per- 
sist, carried along its orbit by 
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daylight temperature of the sur- 
face does not differ greatly from 
our own, we know by the rapidity 
with which the polar ice caps dis- 
appear on the approach of sum- 
mer. It would, therefore, seem 
that the evaporation of water 
from the surface must proceed 
with extraordinary rapidity, and 
the difficulty of transporting it 
through canals, and supplying 
sufficient for the needs of vegeta- 
tion upon the way, must be ac- 
cordingly greatly enhanced. 

“Indeed, it would seem neces- 
sary to substitute gigantic water- 
mains for the canals, with a most 
extended system of supplementary 
piping. The amount of power 
required to pump sufficient water 
to irrigate anywhere between 
100,000 = and = 1,000,000 — square 
miles of surface, through such a 
system of piping, may be left to 
any competent hydraulic engineer 
to compute, with the added 
statement that most of the water 
is to be transported to a distance 
exceeding 1,000 miles. 

“Tf we are to insist on a Mar- 
tian civilization at all hazards, a 








virtue of its own momentum, to 
become a_ circling satellite of 
science, one of the large stock of 
popular fallacies which seience has 
annexed, to its embarrassment and 
concern. 

But for those who prefer the cold precision of fact 
to the warm, nebulous glow of faney, there will be no 
canals on Mars now or for all time to come. The 
planet has been under minute investigation recently, 
its periodic approach to the earth having afforded 
opportunities in this direction that will not again 
occur for many years. It has been photographed in 


Cabeco Gordo, a hill in the Azores, showing canal- 
like markings produced by the lines of vegetation 


composite markings. At that time astronomers had 
not the power to resolve them into their component 
parts, but the markings had since been resolved into 
more complex detail. Their artificial appearance then 
entirely disappeared. The artificial network, like a 
gigantic spider’s web, vanished, and with it vanished 
the only reason for dreaming that the surface of Mars 
had been carved into 
eanals by the skill of 
its inhabitants. When 
the planet has receded 
farther from the 
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Irregular markings such as those shown in Fig. J resemble 
the canals of Fig. 2 when seen at a distance of thirty feet 


all the observatories, and some of the best photographs 
were taken by Professor Hale at the Mount Wilson 
Observatory in California. At the recent meeting of 
the British Astronomical Association lantern slides of 
these photographs were displayed to those present. No 
canals appeared, and, amid much laughter, the ex- 
hibitor humorously explained that the canals did not 
appear in the photographs because the telescope was 
too powerful to indicate them. Mr. Maunder read a 
report of M. Antoniadi, who brought forth evidence to 
show that the suppesed canals were explained by the 
effect on the eve of patterns of dark spots. 

Thus perishes the canal theory, first put forth in 
S77 by the astronomer Schiaparelli, and upheld 
mainly by Professor Lowell, under whose scrutiny the 
lundred-odd canals discovered by the Italian astrono- 
mer have been inereased to four or five times that num- 
her, and who reports that the Martians are still digging 
them! 

That astronomers should have been willing to con- 
sider the canal theory at all bears witness to their 
impartial and scientifie attitude. Imagine a straight 
line dug from New York City to—-let us say Buenos 
Aires, another from Buenos Aires to London, a third 
from London to Caleutta, and a whole system branch- 
ing out from Timbuectoo, being extended, furthermore, 
at the rate of a few hundred miles a week, not to 
mention the fact that the water is pumped along these 
surfaces, whether flat or undulating, in time for the 
Martian spring cleaning after the melting of the polar 
ice caps—imagine all this and then bring aceusations 
of prejudice if you can against those astronomers who 
tested this theory before they found it wanting! 

A more recent communication from Mr. Maunder 
presents the case with remorseless frankness. He does 
not deny that there exist markings on Mars, but only 
that these lines and spots are artificial in character. 
He had himself, he says, often observed them, and had 
often admitted that those who drew them drew what 
they saw. 

More than twenty years previously, however, he dis- 
covered that the so-called “canals” were essentially 


earth, Mr. Maunder 
concluded, these mark- 
ings will, no doubt, 
again take on the ap- 
pearance of canals. 
So much, then, for 
the canal theory. The 
“canals,” which were 
once thought to be 


merely optical — illu- 
p || sions, actually exist— 

only they are not 
canals. The photo- 
graphs taken at 
Mount Wilson have 
resolved these straight 
lines into a series of 
spots and blurs. 
What are these spots? 
Professor William H. 
Pickering, of the Har- 
vard Observatory, has 
furnished some inter- 
esting deductions in 
an article which appeared in the issue of HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE for January, 1908. 

* A serious objection to this [the canal] hypothesis,” 
he writes, “is the difficulty of forcing the water 
through the canals for thousands of miles, over a com- 
paratively level country. The difficulty of transport- 
ing the water is further enhanced if we consider the 
fact, which is generally admitted, that the amount of 
atmosphere we find on Mars does not exceed one- 
quarter the quan- 
tity per square 
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more defensible explanation of 
the canals. might be feunded on 
the photograph shown in Fig. 1. 
This photograph was obtained by 
the writer during the past sum- 
mer while on a vaeation trip in 
the Azores. It represents a somewhat insignifi- 
cant hil! known as Cabeco Gordo, which was passed 
on the way to the summit of the voleano Pico, near 
Fayal. 

“There is a bush or low tree, known as the Urze, 
which grows on the slopes of the voleano, and which is 
analogous in character to our pines and spruces. This 
Lill was originally covered with it, but most of it has 
now been cut down by the shepherds in order to afford 
pasturage to their flocks. Narrow areas of it have 
been permitted to stand, however, in order to furnish 
protection to the animals against the terrific winter 
winds sometimes occurring at these altitudes. 

“Similar markings might very readily be produced 
artificially on Mars. Why the inhabitants of Mars 
should grow their vegetation in these peculiar forms 


the writér does 


not pretend to 
A series of dots which appears as 


know, but very 
likely the same 
a straight line thirty feet away 


reason that in- 
fluences the shep- 
herds of Cabeco 
Gordo, protec- 


. tion against the severe winter climate, may be the 


explanation. 

* But is it necessary to assume a Martian civiliza- 
tion? If we make a horizontal row of dots or vertical 
lines on a piece of paper, the distance between 
their centres being one-eighth of an inch, and if we 
view them from a distance of thirty feet, they will 
appear to our eyes simply as a continuous, uniform, 
horizontal line. If we scatter a sufficient number of 
dots and lines irregularly over the paper (Fig. 1), and 
view them also from a distance of thirty feet, it will 
be possible for us, after a careful examination, to see 
the three chief dots connected, as shown by the heavy 
lines (Fig. 2). At a suitable distance these lines 
will appear perfectly straight and uniform. If we 
approach somewhat nearer, the finer lines will appear. 
Had it not heen settled by Europeans, the United 
States would still be a wilderness. How much less 
should we hasten to accord civilization to a planet of 
which we know little except that if we were transported 
there ourselves we should instantly die!” 





mile of surface 
that we = find 
upon the earth. 
Since gravity 
upon Mars is a> 
but three-eighths : 
of what it is 
upon the earth, 
the atmospheric 
pressure on the 
Martian — surface 
cannot. exceed 
three _ thirty- 
seconds of our 
own, or 71 milli- 
metres of mer- 
eury. Under this 
low pressure 
water boils at 
118°) Fahr. If 
the amount of 
atmosphere on 
Mars is only one- 
tenth as = much 
as that on the 
earth. whieh is 
highly probable. 
the iling-point 














of water upon 
the surface of the 
planet would be 


Canal-like lines of vegetation in the deserts of Hawaii produced 
by the escape of steam through the cracks in the earth 













HEN ten-year-old William James 
Sidis had concluded the lecture upon 
the fourth dimension of space which 
he delivered before the Harvard 
Mathematical Club in Conant Hall. 
Cambridge, on January 5th, it was 
acknowledged that America had pro- 
: duced, if not a mathematician of the 
" first rank, at least one of the most 
remarkable boy prodigies of whom there is record. 

William James Sidis-—named after the psychologist 
—is the son of Dr. Boris Sidis, himself a psychologist 
of national reputation. Recently it was announced 
that, after having been denied admission to Harvard 
University on two occasions, by reason of his lack of 
years, he had overcome the reluctance of the faculty 
and had been enrolled as a student. Comment was 
made upon his mathematical knowledge and his mas- 
tery of numerous languages. 

Upon enrolment, the boy took the most advanced 
course in mathematics that is given at Harvard. He 
worked out a number of original theories, which his 
tutors accepted, and he was called upon to deliver a 
lecture, at which distinguished mathematical professors 
from all parts of New England were present. Wearing 
shart trousers and a red kerchief, such as is adopted 
by boys.in the primary schools, the ten-year-old prodigy 

stepped to the front and 

began to chalk rows of 

—— figures upon the black- 
' board in a childish hand, 
| | again and = again ex- 
fo Nee pounding some  mathe- 

5 |_\ matical theorem at the 
y re > request of members | of 
si his audience. 

“The fourth dimen- 
sion of space is apt to 
be regarded as something 





NO INHABITANT OF A TWO- 


DIMENSIONAL WORLD COULD of theoretical value 
SUPERIMPOSE ONE OF THESE only,” said the bov 
TRIANGLES UPON THE OTHER te ome: hy 
lecturer. This’ is 
wrong. lt has great 


value in solving some of the most difficult of geometri- 
cal problems, and a good understanding of the subject 
will revolutionize the whole subject of geometry.” 

The “fourth dimension’ is one of those scientific 
nssumptions which, like the existence of the ether, 
appear to be unprovable by actual demonstration, but 
claim recognition because they explain processes of 
nature that otherwise would seem to be inexplicable. 
The phrase has acquired some slight :diseredit on ac- 
count of its association with the phenomena of spirit- 
ism ever since Professor Zéllner. invoked this theory 
in explanation of some of the seance-room episodes that 
bewildered him. ‘Nevertheless; it is a:conception capable 
of mathematical handling and treatment. 

The theory of the fourth dimension is simply this, 
that to the three dimensions of height, length, and 
breadth, which are known to us, there should be added 
a fourth, which may be termed “ throughth,” by virtue 


A Boy Prodigy and the Fourth Dimension 


By Frank Fleischman 

















William James Sidis, of Harvard University, who, 
at the age of ten years, has formulated a new 
mathematical conception of four-dimensional space 


of which solid bodies are entitled to pass through one 
another and phenomena of an allied nature are obtain- 
able. As will be shown subsequently, this suggestion, 
fantastic though it appear, is justified by the behavior 
of certain chemical substances. 

In order to grasp the principles on which this idea 
is based, it is customary to begin by assuming a world 
of two dimensions only, height and length, represented 
in the accompanying illustration. Here we are to sup- 
pose a flat parallelogram, containing two movable 
triangles of eyual size, which can move up and down, 
forward and backward, in any direction, but cannot be 
projected outward, since the parallelogram in which 
they exist consists of height and breadth alone. If, 
now, a person moving in such a two-dimensional world 
were instructed to place these triangles in such a man- 
ner that both occupied the same space, he would pro- 
claim the feat impossible. It would appear incompre- 
hensible to him that one triangle could be picked up 
and turned over upon the other, since the perform- 
ance of this feat would require that the triangles should 
occupy the three dimensions of height. length, and 
breadth. ‘ 


By this analogy we ean build up our conception of a 
four-dimensional world. ‘We are familiarly ac 
quainted.” says C. H. Hinton, “with right and left 
handed shapes. The right hand itself and the left-hand 
image it meets in a mirror are examples of these con 
figurations—they are alike, one to another, on opposite 
sides of a plane. Now in a plane rotation takes place 
round a point; in our [three-dimensional| space, round 
an axis; and hence we should conclude by analogy that 
in four-dimensional space rotation took place round a 
plane. This conclusion is found to be justified if one 
looks into the matter. In a plane two triangles are in 
capable of being turned into each other by any motion 
in the plane. Such figures correspond to our right 
and left handed shapes, and the rotation round a line 
by which they would be turned into each other is just 
as ineonceivable to a plane being as rotation round a 
plane is to us. Our right and left handed shapes are, 
on the hypothesis of a fourth dimension, shapes turned 
half-way round. 

* Now there are two substances, two varieties of tar 
tarie acid, Which ‘are alike in all physical and chemical 
properties, save in their behavior with regard to polar 
ized light. One turns the plane of polarization in one 
direction, the other in the opposite direction. This is 
due to the molecules of the one being of exactly the 
same configuration as the molecules of the other, save 
that those of one are right-handed and the other left 
handed. 

* These two varieties change, one into the other, ap 
parently without any chemical resolution and reconsti 
tution. Tf sueh were certainly the case, it would be a 
proof of the fourth dimension, beeause only in four 
dimensional space ean-a right-handed shape become a 
left-handed shape by simple movement.” 

This explanation may, perhaps, be amplified by ten- 
year-old Sidis’s explanation: 

“The fourth-dimensional space is a Euclidean space 
with one more dimension added to it. It is formed by 
a direct perpendicular to the third-dimensional space. 
In reasoning in this space we take the axioms of plane 
and solid geometry as evidence. The fourth-dimensional 
solid is called a configuration. Any sort of third 
dimensional space may be the boundaries of the fourth 
dimensional space. In the fotrth-dimensional space we 
use the cube and polygons of the third-dimensional 
space as faces, and with these construct the figure of 
the fourth dimension. 

“These figures cannot be grasped by our minds, but 
can be reduced to a geometrical formula and can be 
constructed by the aid of geometry and algebra. It 
is possible to construct by this means figures of the 
fourth dimension with one hundred sides or faces, 
called. heeatonicosahedrons, or figures with six hun- 
dred sides called hexacosahedrons. Often there are 
gaps left in the fourth-dimensional spaces, and I fill 
these up by slipping in polyhedrons of the appropri 
ate shape. 

“T attach great value in the working out of my 
theories to the help given by the polyhedral angles of 
the dodecahedrons.” 
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MEASURING THE ALTITUDE OF AN AEROPLANE FLIGHT 


USING A NEW TYPE OF THEOPOLITE TO DETERMINE THE HEIGHT AT WHICH THE FRENCH AVIATOR, PAULHAN, WAS FLYING IN A FARMAN BIPLANE DURING A RECENT 
UXHIBITION IN FRANCE, WHEN HE REACHED AN ALTITUDE OF 360 METRES 
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The statue of General Lew Wal- 
lace, by Andrew O’Connor, of Paris 
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THERE WAS 
AUTHOR OF 








The late General Wallace in his library 


RECENTLY 


* BEN-HUR. 


'NVEILED IN THE HALL OF FAME IN 


THE STATUE IS OF CARRARA MARBLE, 


Beneath this fine chestnut tree, which is within view of his study window, General Wallace 
had a platform built, on which he sat when writing the last chapters of ‘ Ben-Hur” 


The old home of General Lew Wallace at Crawiordsville, Indiana, to which 
he returned after finishing his term of office as Governor of New Mexico 


Reading to his grandchildren, Noble and Lew 


MEMORY OF THE AUTHOR OF “BEN-HUR” 


THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON A STATUE OF THE LATE G SRAL LEW WALLACE, THE FAMOUS 


SEVEN 


GENERAL 


FEET IN 
OF THE 


HEIGHT, THE FIGURE BEING REPRESENTED AS CLAD IN THE UNIFORM OF A MAJOR- 
U ED STATES ARMY 
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WHEN the icicle is dangling from the eaves, 
And the trees are rather short of autumn leaves; 
When the merry Esquimau 
Cooks his breakfast in the snow, 
And the motor chugs as though it had the heaves; 


When the drifts are full of weary hansom-cabs, 
And the vagrom ear is trimmed with furry tabs; 
When the postman’s whistle trilis 
Sundry hints of Christmas bills, 
And your sheets are like a pair of marble slabs; 




















When the farmer puts away his scythe and plough, 
When the ice-cream comes directly from the cow; 
When there’s joy upon the rink, 
And the red ball’s on the link, 
And the little birds no longer deck the bough; 


When the plumber wears an eighteen-karat grin 
As he gathers up his golden stores of tin; 
When the coal-man is a sight 
Of delirious delight 
As his wagons bring the shining shekels in; 


When the mercury’s no longer soaring high, 

And to zero drops with sad and icy sigh; 
When the gale with pranksome hoot 
Takes your hat and bumbershoot 

On a picnic through the cerulean sky; 


When the hobo seeks the comfort of the jail, 
And the snowball decks the hillside and the vale; 
When you slip upon the stoop 
And go downward with a whoop, 
Clutching madly but all vainly at the rail; 












































When you have a chilly feeling in your knees, When the shovel beckons forth the hired man, 
And you punctuate your converse with a sneeze; And the frost is on the Panama and fan; 
When you alternate ’twixt grip i When the blizzard ’gims to blizz, 
And a mild attack of pip, yf And the radiator’s frizz, 
And your voice becomes a sort of husky wheeze; {) You can bet your bottom dollar it is JAN. 
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THE NEW IDEALS THAT ARE BEING INVOKED TO COMBINE BEAUTY WITH COM- 
MERCIAL FACILITIES IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR STREETS AND BUILDINGS 


CROWD left to its own devices be- 
comes a mob. The same crowd with 
proper leadership, with a purpose 
in view, organized and drilled, be- 
comes an army. 

Our cities are now largely in the 
mob state. Yet control of some 
sorts exists. Street traflic is regu- 
lated, the rules of the Board of 
Health and the Fire Department are enforced to-day; 
general supervision of the movements and growth of 
our cities must soon follow. 

Happily the demands of commerce and civic beauty 
are not antagonistic; as a matter of fact, the contrary 
is true. Civic art pays and pays well, not alone by 
making healthier, happier, and better citizens, but in 
dollars and cents. It is the fear of expense that has 
to a great extent prevented our cities from adopting 
plans for their improvement. 

Every traveller is familiar with the great works of 
Raron Haussmann, who beautified Paris, but it is not 
always understood that the cost of its splendid boule- 
vards has been repaid tenfold to the city treasury. 

Many cities in Italy—Venice, for ‘instance—are 
living on their beauty. Writers extol their loveli- 
ness and the public flocks to do them honor. Such 
publicity first made the little walled town of Chester 
famous at a time when it was known to only a few 
of the initiated who fled from Liverpool to enjoy its 
quaint streets and restful atmosphere. Mr. Howells 
made himself its historian, acclaiming its peculiar 
charm, and incidentally crowded its inns and shops 
and brought an unexpected prosperity to its doors. 

Is the American city necessarily ugly? Cannot 
something be done to harmonize the demands of a 
commercial nation with a reasonable desire for beauty? 
* Overgrown village” is the derisive term that we of 
ene city are wont to apply to another in playful criti- 
cism, but too often it is dangerously near the truth. 
Hulls are not inflated frogs, and the village grows into 




















A park in Madrid, showing terraces and 
the fountain with its reflecting pool 


the town and the town becomes a city not by grace 
of size alone. 

Every city should have an individuality of its own. 
London, Madrid, and St. Petersburg are great capitals 
that differ essentially in spirit, and in a lesser degree 
some American cities, such as Boston, Cleveland, 
Baltimore, and Charleston, for example, clearly de- 
clare their idiosyncrasies of type. But as a rule our 
cities are sadly lacking in expression, and whatever 
artistic efforts have been made are scattered and 
ineffectual. 

The architecture of cities is a comparatively new art 
in the United States. Very few of our cities have been 
properly brought up. The great majority “ just 
growed,” like Topsy. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that Topsy was not renowned for beauty. The 
natural growing pains of a city are unpleasant enough 
under the most favorable conditions, but, with an 
entire lack of order and control, they have become un- 
necessarily severe and irritating. With.its over-built 
and over-populated districts, New York is an extreme 
example of this distressing state of things. Its present 
conditions are intolerable and, what is worse, there 
appears to be no immediate -hope of improvement, 
although the requirements of business and of transit 
facilities, and the necessities of light, air, and health, 
ahsolutely demand that some measures for relief be 
speedily devised. 

The physical expression of a city indicates its po- 
litical, commercial, and one might say moral, status, 
and its self-respect demands a decent and systematic 
arrangement. The only method by which a semblance 
of order and beauty may be secured is to consider the 
city as an entity. The general scheme must be suited 
to the conditions, and each part must bear its proper 
relation to the others and to the whole. 

A comprehensive plan is required to prevent a city 
from being merely an unrelated aggregation of build- 
ings and streets. It cannot be built from drawings and 
specifications and finished in accordance with diree- 
tions, but a gencral scheme of development must be 


By Arnold W. Brunner 


Member of the Art Commission of the City of New York 

















A new method of constructing aesthetic gas- 
tanks adopted by the city of Dresden 


determined to prevent confusion and a hopeless clash 
of interests. No one would undertake a private enter- 
prise of even minor importance without making pro- 
vision for the future, but the building of a city, our 
most important enterprise, is habitually conducted in 
a haphazard fashion without preparation for change 
and expansion. The development of one section is 
carried on independently of that of the others, and 
with no general scheme as a guide. Small changes are 
made that will act as a bar to larger and more exten- 
sive improvements. 

Individual efforts must not be overlooked or under- 
valued, but the individual alone has little power. 
Strong, concerted action is necessary for the success 
of any civic movement. In early times, when the site 
for a settlement had been determined, the selection 
being influenced by natural laws, such as agreeable 
exposure, fertile soil, good water-supply, and other 
similar reasons, the best positions for houses and‘ farms 
were naturally chosen by the first to arrive. The 
growth of the little town proceeded without check or 
system according to the whim or interest of each in- 
habitant. Continued on a larger scale, this could 
hardly be expected to result in order or dignity. How- 
ever, in many of the smaller villages and towns that 
have not increased greatly in size we find the build- 
ings apparently adapting themselves to their sites 
with a curious charm such as we see to-day in many 
European cities that were accidental in their original 
plan. The irregularity of these cities is largely the 
result of their varied history, for they were repeatedly 
destroyed by wars and fires and strange and unfore- 
seen changes. The old fortified towns, with their en- 
circling walls, when outgrown, were surrounded by 
other fortifications with a greater radius, and these 
were again replaced by others. The older fortifica- 
tions were removed and the spaces that they had occu- 
pied were used for streets and boulevards, such as the 
Ringstrasse in Vienna and the circular boulevards of 
Paris, which clearly indicate the lines of the original 
walls. These movements have continued until fortified 
towns are now practically unknown. 

The manner in which these cities of the Old World 
are conquering their outgrown conditions, and are 
slowly being transformed and brought into consonance 
with modern times, is admirable, and we may well be 
guided by their methods. 

We are a nation of villagers, Bernard Shaw says, 
in his serio-comic ar- 
raignment of us, and 


commerce, the artistic and the practical, who ha 
shown us the lines upon which our work of 1 
construction should lie to-day. The main princip|! 
that is observed in the conduct of improvement 
in European cities is respect for the rights 0! 
the community. Individual claims are made to give 
way to the public good, and private interests, while: 
properly guarded and protected, are held to be o! 
secondary importance and not allowed to interfer 
with the progress of great public movements. 

In America we have been so careful of the individua 
that the community has been allowed to suffer, and the 
conservative and jealous care of private interests ha: 
been carried to such a point that the most necessars 
improvements are delayed or entirely defeated. 

However, we do not despair for our future. Thi 
love of beauty is growing rapidly, and while it was 
once thought to be the prerogative of the rich it is 
now understood to be the right of every citizen. The 
elevation of thought and mind that comes with associa 
tion and a belief in beauty is apt to be disregarded in 
this materialistic age. Art for the people must be 
better than art by the people. I believe that it is in- 
cumbent upon the State to take the lead and provide 
examples for the individual to follow. 

The time has come when the street system of our 
overcrowded cities cries aloud for readjustment. The 
demand for new parks and small open squares to pro- 
vide breathing-spaces for the poor and playgrounds 
for the children has met with a general acceptance. 
Well-planned schools arranged so that sunlight will 
cheer and purify every room and corridor are now 
being erected, and nothing satisfies us that falls short 
of the new standard. Beautiful interiors harmoniously 
colored, with mural paintings in the assembly-rooms, 
teaching the lessons of history and art, are willingly 
provided for our public schools. But the pressing need 
of light and air in our streets has not. yet been recog- 
nized. The streets that the pupils traverse, or the 
very streets upon which the schoolhouses are built, 
are neglected. They may be disorderly, crowded, dark, 
and dismal; we are not interested. This inconsistency 
seems inexcusable. 

We are told that, if the inmates of all the office build- 
ings in. the most over-built section of lower New York 
were to leave their skyscrapers at the same time, six 
strata of sidewalks would be required to give this 
mass footway. It is asserted that the population of 
New York City is growing at the rate of 90,000 per- 
sons a year, which means that in the next half-century 
the city will contain double the number of inhabitants 
that it does to-day. Even granting that this rate of 
increase is somewhat exaggerated, the necessity of ar- 
ranging for tremendous expansion is obvious to all. 
The problems of transit up and down town and from 
one quarter of the city to the other, the means of in- 
gress and egress, ery aloud for immediate consideration. 

I am reminded of the story of the elderly spinster, 
who was a witness in court, and, when asked her age, 
hesitated a long time. After much delay and several 
repetitions of the question the judge rapped the desk 
impatiently and said, “Hurry up, madam, every 
minute makes it worse.” This is our present condi- 
tion. 

The Brooklyn Bridge transit lines have a capacity 
of about 140,000 persons a day. Can we wonder that 
there are congestion and confusion at its terminals? 
Lut what about the newer bridges with a capacity ot 
approximately 200,000 persons a day? What pro- 
visions have been made for these people after they 
have crossed the river and reached the city? The map 
indicates little and investigation discloses less. The 
new tunnels that are now being constructed are to 
bring great multitudes of people to certain spots, but 
where these people are to go and how they are to be © 
distributed to their several destinations is left to the 
future to decide. 

Problems like these can only be solved by a con- 
sistently prepared plan for the entire city, by a scheme 
for the general arrangement of streets and thorough- 
fares devised by men who do not believe that a bridge 
may be independent of its approaches, that a park 





he proposes that the 
United States should be 
governed by a syndicate 
of capable Europeans 
who have had experi- 
ence in municipal 
affairs. 

There is some degree 
of truth in Shaw’s ap- 
parently extravagant 
statements, and we 
must admit that, at 
least in the matter of 
city planning, they 
order this matter better 
in France and in other 
European countries. 

It was Baron Hauss- 
mann, with his broad 














grasp of civic: problems, 
his capacity to appre- 
ciate equally beauty 
and the demands of 





The proposed civic centre for Baltimore, a new feature 
in city improvement which may be imitated widely 
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needs no boulevards to reach it, or that streets can 
accommodate an unlimited amount of traffic. 

Such a plan, intelligently conceived, would deter- 
mine the position of great public buildings in relation 
to the rest of the city, fix the widths of the main 
thoroughfares, and make them double or triple if 
necessary, possibly with streets above and below the 
surface. 

There is no dearth of suggestions and expedients, and 
sufficient ingenuity and artistic ability exist to over- 
come all these difficulties; but there is nobody in au- 
thority to act or even to formulate cures for the grow- 
ing evil—for surely the fearful increase of congestion, 
such as we see to-day, is an evil of the worstfsort. 

We do not need the proof offered by physicians*that 
light and air are essential to health; ftshas “been 
demonstrated that disease germs flourish best in dark- 
ness and dampness, and statistics are at hand to show 
the bad effects of constant artificia] tight: upon the 
eyes. Yet these mathematical*demonstrations are not 
necessary. We instinctively seek’ the light and-fill our 
lungs with fresh air, and for this reason the upper 
stories of the new skyscrapers are acknowledged to be 
the most desirable. 

The English law of “ Ancient Lights,” by which the 
light may not be shut off from a long-oceupied building 
through the contiguous erection of another, does not 
prevail here, and it would not be altogether advisable 
under our form of government, but we have’no substi- 
tute to act as a restraining influence on individual 
selfishness. <A 

Germany has taken up the matter of civic rearrange- 
ment with characteristic seriousness and consequent 
success, and if, for added encouragement, we survey 
the world from the City of Posen, on the one hand, to 

tio Janeiro, on the other, we will discover a splendid 
activity in all countries except our own. The demand 
‘for the dignity of orderly streets and avenues bordered 
by buildings designed in harmony with one another and 
their surroundings, and accentuated by open squares 
containing public buildings, is causing a general trans- 
formation of innumerable European cities. 

The growing requirements for increased railroad 
and transit facilities, and the necessity for additional 
docks and harbors for water transportation, are at the 
base of this movement, but the demands of beauty are 
never for a moment neglected, and it is abundantly 
demonstrated that increased commercial prosperity 
need not be synonymous with ugliness, 

The beauty of city streets and squares, even in the 
busiest section of a metropolis, does not interfere with 
its commercial machinery. The excellent position and 
setting of the Paris Bourse does not lessen its activity 
any more than the fine arrangement of docks in Rotter- 
dam and Antwerp with their adjacent streets, bridges, 
and recreation piers, limits their usefulness. . The ‘con- 
trary is really -the case, for an .orderly*and well- 
studied scheme is always the most practical. An 
elevated railway in America is regarded as a neces- 
sary evil and to a certain extent a temporary ex- 
pedient, and consequently it has been neglected. 

In Europe this problem has been met, and in Berlin 
and Paris the structures have been designed with much 
success, and are examples of civic art entirely in har- 
mony with their environment. 

The Paris elevated -has a solid roadbed reducing the 
noise, the most objectionable feature, to a minimum. 
The iron-work is- an#interesting piece of design, the 
columns are solid*andeplacéd’ very far apart, and, 
where possible, masked*with™trees. Where the line 
crosses the river on the new‘ Pont de Passy it does not 
disfigure the bridge,but«is antadded ornament. 

In Berlin a stntleraaee? to avoid an ugly structure 
is evinced, and the.watk under the eleyated railway 
is bordered with trees ‘and plants, and, being covered 
by a solid roadbed, is the very opposite of the American 
street under similar conditions, 

That form of commercial advertising commonly 
known as the skyscraper has evidently come to stay, 
and our only quarrel: with it is that it generally gets 
in the wrong place. ‘The “strong human appeal of 
towered cities has resulted. in: much beauty;-‘such as 
we find in Italy and Germany, and the sky outline of 
New York as seen from‘the bay and the river is.a joy 
and an inspiration. The~enehantment lent’ by dis. 
tance is equalled only by the dismay and discomfort 
experienced on closer proximity: by the unfortunate 
citizens who are compelled to use the streets on* which" 
those giants are built. & 

It seems obvious that a building should be propor- 
tioned to its site, and the skyscraper always needs 
more room to stand upon than is provided for it, so: we 
resent its intrusion on narrow thoroughfares that were 
intended for more modest structures. Besides, it is 
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The landscape features of St.-Germain, showing the 
railroad approach to the town through the park 


not really the tower that it pretends to be, but a nest 
of cubicles, each containing many human beings, all 
of whom are discharged into the street at approxi- 
mately the same time, so that traffic is congested to 
the point of desperation. 

The streets upon which many of the noted examples 
of commercial towers have been erected were planned for 
small buildings. The width of sidewalks and roadways 
was determined by the number of inhabitants such 
buildings would contain, and the provisions for sewage 
and water-supply were also proportioned to this 
smaller demand. The concentration of so many 
human beings on a comparatively small plot of 
ground demands wide streets and ample approaches. 
The dismal, wind-swept sluices, bordered by buildings 
of extreme height, are rapidly becoming a danger, and 
some restraining influence is demanded. lf the plea 
for beauty of the street is unavailing, considerations of 
public health, comfort, and utility should prevent 
private interests from causing further injury to our 
city. 

The upward progress of those towers has been re- 
markable. A drawing made by the late Thomas Nast 
in 1881 intended to ridicule the idea and point out its 
absurdity seems moderate to-day when thirty and 
forty stories are not unusual for a building covering 
a small area. Nast’s caricature is now but a mild 
resentation of the vertical tendency of our office 
ae. 

In the midst of this wild rush skyward it is en- 
couraging to find that some American cities have 
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The Avenue Champs-Elysees, Paris, from the 
Arc de Triomphe, showing its three roadways 


awakened to the danger of letting things take their 
course without direction or curb. 

In city-planning certain definite propositions may 
be stated without fear of contradiction. A number of 
ornate buildings scattered here and there and built on 
streets that are too narrow to receive them, expen- 
sive’ monuments piaced on inadequate sites, do not 
make a beautiful city. Buildings that are excellent in 
themselves are ineffective unless properly placed. 

- Fountains. and statues demand proper positions and 
well-designed surroundings, or their beauty is lost. 

Wide. boqulevards leading nowhere, crossing narrow 


streets witliotit* emphasis or treatment of the inter-- 


sections, are neither interesting nor impressive. 


The gridiron plan, by which one system of parallel 
streets crosses another at right angles, without diagonal 
thoroughfares and interruptions by squares and parks, 
produces monotony and ugliness. 

A good general plan is of the utmost importance 
and is the first requisite for a beautiful city. The ar 
rangement and etfect of the whole is by far more im 
portant than excellence of its parts. The city planned 
to fulfil the requirements of art must be based on 
common sense. I[t must provide primarily a convenient 
and consistent arrangement of streets and avenues, 
proportioned in width to their traffic. The scheme 
must include the necessary diagonal thoroughfares, 
giving easy access to all important points and concen- 
tric avenues connecting outlying districts. The treat 
ment of the intersection of important thoroughfares, 
small parks, and squares, and the methods of approach 
to the suburbs and the larger parks, must be con- 
sidered, 

The plan must provide adequate sites for the great 
public buildings and monuments, and determine the 
position of a civie centre and other centres or groups 
of buildings of minor importance. 

Such a plan, taking into consideration the natural 
topography of the site, and making wise use of exist- 
ing differences in grade, will produce a city with oppor- 
tunities for great architectural and sculptural effects 
and create an incentive for the best artistic work. 

The majority of American cities, having begun their 
existence without any definite scheme, have grown in 
a haphazard fashion, showing a network of irregular 
streets of varying sizes evolved from old trails or post- 
roads. Trifling obstacles caused these primitive roads 
to deviate from their course, and the areas that were 
left between them were subsequently cut up into ir- 
regular spaces by additional streets. Later additions 
were laid out on the checker-board system, and we 
find many towns with the older irregular streets sug- 
gesting a piece of crackled china, and surrounded by 
the newer quarters in prim geometrical array. 

A few American cities adopted plans early in their 
history. One of the most successful examples is Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, where there is a system of principal 
streets running parallel to the river. Every other 
street is a wide one with parking, and there are small 
parks at the intersection of alternate cross-streets, 
producing a pleasing effect. 

Philadelphia had a plan on the usual checker-board 
method, which was drawn by no less a person than 
William Penn himself. It included, however, a system 
of little squares placed at regular intervals, which 
would have added spots of interest and provided advan- 
tageous building sites. These squares were unfortu- 
nately omitted in execution and, as no diagonal streets 
were included in the scheme, the result is dull and 
uninteresting. 

the most admirable design for a city is that made 
for Washington by Major L’Enfant in 1791. This was 
evolved under the direct influence of George Washing- 
ton, and, while it was much ridiculed at the time, it 
has long been acknowledged to be a magnificent and 
inspiring design, worthy of the capital of a great 
nation. The plan is too well known to need detailed 
description, and the system of diagonal avenues radi- 
ating from small parks has provided sites for innumer- 
able monuments and great buildings, the effective vistas 
thus produced being a source of-perennial pleasure. 
The commission appointed in 1900 to suggest im- 
provements in the capital city did little more than 
elaborate and perfect the original scheme. The plan 
itself, which is now in the National Library, in Wash- 
ington, is a document of great interest, and proves that 
Major L’Enfant’s ideas were far in advance of his 
time, and. that nothing since suggested is more worthy 
of respect and admiration 

A century ago, or, to be exact, ten years after L’En- 
fant’s plan had been drawn, a board of commissioners 
of streets and roads was appointed to prepare a plan 
for the extension of-the city of New York, and after 
four yeats’ deliberation they produced the present 
unfortunate arrangement. Believing that the future 
demands of commerce would require easy communica- 
tion between the East and North rivers, the com- 
missioners committed the grave error of placing the 
streets running east and west as close together as 
possible, even omitting any space for back alleys. The 
avenues extending north and south were hopelessly 
inadequate and diagonal streets found no place in the 
scheme. 

While it is true that a long, narrow city, with no 
fixed centre, does not require streets radiating from 
its main thoroughfare as much as a city that is 
approximately circular in plan, still, the lack of such 

(Continued on page 34) 


























The “Group Plan” of the public buildings of 
Cleveland, from a bird’s-eye view, looking south 





The elevated superstructure of Paris, crossing 
the Pont de Passy, seen from the river bank 
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THE RETURN OF A POPULAR ACTRESS 


Miss Isabel Irving is now taking the principal role—that of a self-sacrificing young governess—in the new play, “ The Commanding 
Officer,” recently produced at the Savoy Theatre, New York. She had not previously been seen in New York for some years 
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CDS and judge them by their brands 

ff, probably will be surprised to learn 
aor yarn that Pat Sheedy during his last 
yale ye days was busy with a scheme for 
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NASR ERES share in the surprise, for they are 


‘ well aware that, although he was a 
gambler, he was always of a kindly disposition, and 
that no one needing help ever -appealed to him in 
vain. These lines are written not to praise Sheedy, 
but in the hope that the beneficent plan he originated 
and suggested to the writer may be taken up by the 
men who can put it in operation. If this is done 
inereased protection will be afforded to the lives and 
property of all people who live in cities, and two 
classes of men to whom heroic deeds are mere daily 
routine—firemen and policemen—will risk their lives 
even more freely than they do now, secure in the 
knowledge that, should they die, their wives and chil- 
dren will be well cared for rather than abandoned 
to a precarious struggle for bare existence. 

Sheedy was the last of the great professional 
gamblers. He described himself thus: ‘I call myself 
a business man because gambling is my business. IL 
regard myself as a good business man because I am 
a good gambler.” 

There was no evasion or false pretence about the 
man. He was truthful. His word was always taken. 
He won fortunes at cards as other men won theirs in 
legitimate business enterprises, because he had broader 
imagination, keener insight, better judgment of hu- 
man nature, more courage, and greater self-control 
than those with whom he struggled for high stakes. 
All of which is recorded here not as any palliation of 
gambling, but simply as an essential part of the his- 
tory of the man whose last thoughts were for the 
good of mankind. What attracted me to him was 
his sparkling wit, his cheerful and kindly outlook on 
life, and the many instances [ had heard of his 
generosity to victims of hard luck. Whenever he 
drifted into New York it was a great pleasure to 
meet him and to hear his stories of humorous ad- 
venture in various quarters of the world since [ had 
last seen him. 

That is how it happened that he told me of his 
benevolent scheme, the plan which really was the last 
testament of Pat Sheedy. I called at his home in 
West Thirty-fourth Street a few months ago to re- 
turn a book about Morocco which he had lent me in 
1906 when we thought of visiting that country to- 
gether, he in search of ancient paintings in possession 
of Raisuli, I to see the country. To my great sur- 
prise, I found Sheedy in bed, suffering from the illness 
that proved fatal, although his large and powerful 
face showed no trace of pain. He was a tall man, of 
tremendous frame, with a typical pink and white Irish 
complexion, prominent blue eyes, set far apart and 
always twinkling with humor. His wife, who nursed 
him for months, was in and out of the room, never 
fatiguing him with needless attentions, but instantly 
ready to anticipate his slightest wish. 

“How soon are you going back to Morocco?” I 
asked him. 

“Never,” he answered, smiling. ‘Through that 
wild country on muleback? Never. Why, I couldn’t 
walk from here to the corner of Sixth Avenue with- 
out leaning up against a lamp-post or a front stoop 
two or three times to rest.” 

“ Rheumatism ?” 

“No; it’s the heart. Fatty degeneration of the 
heart. In a way it’s a great joke on me. If the thing 
had happened to some men I know who were always 
great eaters and drinkers it would be logical and 
legitimate. But I never drank, because that would 
have spoiled me for my business; and as for eat- 
ing, I’ve always been the lightest eater you ever 
leard if. Yet that’s what I’ve got, infiltration of 
the heart—the most temperate man in the world 


ast Testament of Pa 


By William Inglis 


knocked out by fat. I declare, I can’t keep from 
smiling at it.” 

There was no pose about his attitude. Fate had 
seen fit to play a joke on him, whimsical although 
deadly, and he as a true humorist could not with- 
hold the tribute of a smile. Beauty, his tiny Boston 
terrier, leaped up on the bed and tried with many 
expressions of eager affection to coax him to get up 
and walk. 

“No, no, Beauty,” he said; “we won’t go walking 
for a while. Do you know, sometimes I think she 
knows I’m in pretty bad and is trying all she knows 
how to help me out. Look here. I have a story 
for you, or at. least for a Sunday newspaper, and 
I wish you’d write it. It’s a proposition that will 
do a world of good if only the right people will take 
it up. Tve been turning it over in mind for some 
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Patrick Francis Sheedy 
GAMBLER AND PHILANTHROPIST 


time lying here. Why, I’ve even got the head-line 
for it— How to Make the Bravest Braver!’ Can't 
you see that in a big illuminated head-line running 
all the way ueross the top of a Sunday page?” 
Sheedy’s face was alight with enthusiasm as he be- 
gan to give me the details. His wife came in, raised 
the pillow a little, smiled at him, and went out again. 
“Now, what do you suppose I’m after?” Sheedy 
continued. “The head-line tells the story. Making 
the bravest braver sounds like an impossibility, doesn’t 
it? ‘There’s a line that will catch the reader’s eye 
and start him arguing right away. That’s what we 
want. Get the people interested. And I can prove to 
them that it is possible to make the bravest men we 
know to-day still braver, still more useful to mankind. 
“You may take it from me that there are no 
braver men in the world than the firemen and _ police- 
men of New York. Those in the rest of the country 
are as brave, of course, but we'll confine this proposi- 
tion to this city—at least, in the beginning. Now, 
here’s how you can work the story up: you have a 
talk with me about bravery. There are very few cor- 
ners of the earth I haven’t poked around in, and I 








can tell you about things I’ve seen that will illustrate 
various types of courage. Lord! | could give you 
pages of them. 

“Then Ill go into Lord Kitchener’s ideas about 
bravery. 1 know Kitchener; I’ve met him and | 
know his views. Do you remember how practical they 
are? You recall that when he led an army on a 
dangerous and desperate campaign in the Sudan he 
took only unmarried officers with him? The fact 
was published as news and much talked about at the 
time, but Lord Kitchener said it had always been 
his belief that, while married men were quite as 
brave as single men, they were always handicapped in 
a hard fight by the thought of what would become of 
their wives and children if they should be knocked 
over. There’s solid common sense in that idea, for 
if a man has the right stuff in him to make a loyal 
soldier, the same quality will make him a devoted 
husband and father. You see how it works out: the 
better he is as a man, the poorer soldier he is—it 
he’s married. 

“So, of course, you see how the idea applies to 
our firemen and policemen. We'll suppose a fire roar- 
ing like a voleano and a bunch of firemen have to 
stretch in a line of hose under a wall that may come 
down and crush the life out of them without a mo- 
ment’s warning. Or we'll suppose a desperate burglar 
has been run into a cellar in the middle of the night 
and it’s up to the eop on post to go in and get him, 
betting his life against the burglar’s—all on the 
chance of who’ll get the first shot across. In either 
case suppose the firemen or policemen are married; 
won’t they hesitate, hang back a few moments, won- 
dering what will become of the wives and children if 
they get knocked out? Of course they will. They 
wouldn’t be human if they didn’t hesitate. And in 
those few moments of hesitation the fire may get 
beyond control or the burglar may escape. Now do 
you see where my plan comes in?” 

In all the years [ have known Pat Sheedy [ had 
never found him so eloquent, so animated, as he was 
at this moment. Not that he was extravagant in 
speech or gesture, for these were always as serene 
as the tone and action of a judge on the bench; but 
his eyes were dancing with enthusiasm, and there was 
a ring in his voice I had never heard before. Sheedy 
has gone, but so long as L have memory I shall be 
able any time to call up the picture of him as he was 
then, playing with the little dog, twisting her ears, 
patting her, and exhorting me on this scheme that had 
so completely taken possession of him, 

“You know and I know,” he continued, “that the 
pension funds of the Police and Fire departments are 
not half big enough to meet the legitimate demands 
that are made upon them. They’ve got all the money 
they can get by law, so the only hope for more must 
lie in the generosity of private citizens. What | 
propose is this: let Mr. Carnegie or some other rich 
man, or several of them, for that matter, raise a fund, 
invest it, and devote its income to the support and edu- 
cation of the wives and children of firemen and police- 
men killed while performing their duty. Make the 
bravest braver? I tell you a fund like that would do 
no end of good. It would put new heart into every 
fireman or policeman in a tight corner. Every man, 
woman, and child in the community would reap the 
benefit of it in the increased efficiency of the Fire 
and Police departments, and you simply can’t caleu- 
late the good it would do to the families left to get 
along the best they can. The ablest men in the city 
would be glad to serve as trustees and administer the 
fund. There’s the outline of the plan. You hammer 
away at it and see if you can’t get it going.” 

That was the last time I ever saw Sheedy, for when 
I called again he was unconscious and death was not 
far away. I have given his plan as he outlined it as 
nearly verbatim as memory will permit. It offers a 
remarkable opportunity for some millionaire to do a 
work of real philanthropy and make his name famous 
as long as the city lasts. 





The Cold South 


SURPRISING INSTANCES WHICH PROVE THAT THE COLDEST WEATHER IS NOT PECULIAR TO THE NORTH 


EW York City is unique in that it has 









ie } never experienced any extremely low tem- 
S a] perature such as should, it would seem, 
(@ i occur in a city situated in its latitude 
Vita aid and unaffected by any extraneous in- 
PoP ZAG] fluence, as the Gulf Stream or the 


Japan current. In fact, the metropolis, since the 
establishment of the United States Weather Bureau 
and its incontestable records, has never seen colder 
weather than six degrees below zero, and this minimum 
has been reached on but four days throughout a period 
of thirty-nine years. 

According to the scientists there are several factors 
which separately or in unison determine what the 
climate of any particular district shall be. Aside 
from latitude, which must always be the chief con- 
sideration, there remain the direction of the prevailing 
winds, the elevation of the general land surface above 
the level of the sea, and the relative distribution of 
land and water. 

In New York State the effect of the topography 
upon the temperature is plainly visible, and there 
are some.great contrasts between the mountainous 
sections and the coast. In the Catskills, the 
Adirondacks, and in the other pronounced hilly dis- 
tricts where there is considerable altitude, we find ex- 
tremely low minima of temperature. As an example, 
on January 19, 1904, the thermometer in New York 


City registered one degree below zero, while at Saranac 
Lake, a mountain ‘station in the Adirondacks, it was 
forty-six degrees below. The difference in altitude be- 
tween these two places was the principal cause of the 
wide divergence of temperature, although New York 
City’s proximity to the ocean added a great deal to the 
mildness of the weather at that place. It is well known 
that water loses its heat much more slowly than land, 
the latter responding more quickly to direct insulation 
and correspondingly losing heat by radiation more 
rapidly. 

Therefore the winds from the ocean greatly temper 
the rigors of a winter in New York. Along the 
Atlantic coast, south of the mouth of the Chesapeake 
Bay and at a distance of not more than fifty miles 
inland, zero temperatures have never been recorded. 

Paradoxical as it appears, nevertheless it is true 
that the New-Yorker need only turn to the South or 
the Southwest if he wishes to learn what cold weather 
really is. It seems almost incredible that Nashville, 
Tennessee, or Atlanta, Georgia, should have ex- 
perienced colder weather than New York; yet such is 
the case. Atlanta boasts of eight degrees below zero, 
and Nashville of thirteen below. There is no difficulty 
in citing examples of cities lying far south of New 
York whose inhabitants have known colder days than 
the metropolis has experienced. Here is a -list of 
twelve: 
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’ Degrees 

City Date (Fabr.) 
Cincinnati, Qhio..........6% Feb. 9, 1899 —17 
St. Louis, Missouri.......... Jan. 5, 1884 —22 
Columbus, Ohi0--..... 2.2220 Feb. 10, 1899 —20 
Atlanta, Georgia............ Feb. 13, 1899 —8 
Indianapolis, Indiana........ Jan. 5, 1884 —25 
Leitchfield, Kentucky........ Feb. 12, 1899 —26 
Louisville, Kentucky......... Jan. 5, 1884 —20 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma...Feb. 12, 1899 —l7 
Nashville, Tennessee......... Feb. 13, 1899 —13 
Kansas City, Missouri....... Feb. 12, 1899 —22 
Fort Smith, Arkansas....... Feb. 12, 1899 —15 
-arkersburg, West Virginia..Feb. 10, 1899 —27 


Opposed to this we have New York’s six degrees be- 
low zero recorded on January 10, 1875; December 31, 
1880; February 17, 1896; and February*11, 1899. 

During the first half of the month of February, 
1899, what was probably the most remarkable cold 
wave or series of cold waves in the history of the 
Weather Bureau traversed this country~ from the 
northern Pacific to the southern Atlantic coast. Great 
damage was done to the crops and fruits in the 
Southern States. Below the Mason and Dixon line 
thé thermometer recorded as low as twenty-six below 
zero, and yet New York City, which was also caught 
in this storm, had only six degrees below. 
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(Wh) ra) laid lengthwise, with upright posts 
ye supporting them, and the whole 
2 faced with earth, at a slope of about 
thirty degrees. 

The visit ties was occupied by details from each 
regiment; perhaps. twenty-five or thirty men from 
each regiment. There were eight men in each rifle- 
pit on the picket-line; seven men under a sergeant or 
a corporal. The corporal in our rifle-pit rejoiced in 
the prosaic name of Smith. A good fellow he was: 
“You are played out, youngster! You don’t need to 
stay on guard! Lay down, and have a good sleep!” 

I did not need to be told twice, but lay down with- 
out even stopping to take off my accoutrements, and 
was asleep the moment my head touched the ground. 
During the war, I got in the habit of sleeping just 
as I happened to lie down. If I lay down on my 
right side, I stayed on my right side till morning. If 
I lay down on the left side, I stayed on the left 
side. It made no difference at all, and so it has been 
ever since. And [I noticed the same thing with the 
other men in my company. So, that night I lay down 
with my feet hanging over the edge of the rifle-pit, 
and slept like the dead. 

Early in the morning—it was the 12th of June, 
1864—I woke, and the corporal said to me: “ Well, 
youngster, you have had a good sleep! You had bet- 
ter go down to the run and fill the canteens!” So | 
took the eight canteens and started out to go to the 
run—that is what they call a stream in Virginia. 
We were in the Wilderness, and a wilderness it was. 
The woods had been cut over for oak and pine lumber 
and then left to grow up, so there was a lot of scrub 
and undergrowth, about three feet high, and a good 
deal of swampy ground. I made my way down to the 
run, creeping through the undergrowth. The Con- 
federate picket-line was well in sight, perhaps three 
or four hundred yards off, and we could see their 
rifle-pits, screened, just as ours were, with branches 
and undergrowth. 

Half-way to the run, I had to cross an open patch, 
within easy range of the Confederates. I had escaped 
so many bullets by that time, that a few more did 
not matter. So I made up my mind to run for it, 
and got safe across the clearing, with the bullets 
whishing through the air round my head and cutting 
up the ground around my feet. But I made the run 
all right, and got safe back to the rifle-pit with the 
eight canteens full of water. The canteens were 
round flasks, you know, something the shape of your 
watch. 

We breakfasted: hardtack and pork; raw pork, you 
understand, because we could not make a fire. And a 
good breakfast it was. 

It was about nine o’clock—a beautiful morning, 
with the sun pony | down upon the green of the 
bushes, and the sky clear blue, but for a dark patch of 
cloud; hot it was, and sultry, though it was so early. 
It was about nine o’clock, when we heard a sound that 
T well knew the meaning of, high and shrill, like a 
ery of despair: the rebel yell, that meant that the 
Confederates were going to advance. 

Then we could see them coming forward from the 
rifle-pits, and from behind the branch screen; about 
ten feet apart they were, I should judge, or perhaps 
fifteen feet. I could see their line from right to left, 
for perhaps a mile, as they came forward through the 
scrub in the gleaming sunshine, the gray uniforms 
clear against the green. 

Lying there in the rifle-pit—a half-moon sunk in the 
ground—we began to fire at their advancing line; we 
had been taught to aim well and fire slowly, and we 
did fire carefully and deliberately, loading again as 
soon as we had fired. The bullet was made up with a 
card wrapper holding a charge of powder. You bit off 
the card, and poured the powder down the barrel. 
The end of the ramrod fitted over the conical end of 
the bullet, and drove it home. You could load and fire 
twice in the minute, perhaps, or maybe three times, 
if everything went like clockwork. 

As the Confederate picket-line came forward through 
the scrub, we fired and loaded and fired, and loaded 
again and fired; three times, I remember; and we 
broke them up pretty badly. A good many of them 
fell among the bushes, and their line was so badly 
broken that they could not advance. Plucky fellows 
they were, too; they took our fire like men. 

We heard the rebel yell again, high and shrill and 
desperate, as if they knew all was lost; and then we 
saw their line of battle advaiietie through the bushes; 
much closer tegether now; perhaps a couple of yards 
or less between the men. We could see them perfectly 
plainly; there was not three hundred yards between 
us and them. 

When we saw their line of battle advancing, we 
knew we could not hold them, and we should have to 
fall back behind the breastwork, and join our own 
line of battle. So we began to fall back, stopping three 
or four times to fire, as we withdrew. There was good 
cover all the way. The engineers that had con- 
structed the works knew what they were about. They 
had built three or four rows of short breastworks— 
two or three yards long—covering the distance from 
out picket-line back to the main breastwork, so that 
we could halt behind the short breastwork, and fire 
at the Confederates, and then load and fall back to the 
next breastwork. 

The sky was darkening rapidly. It was sultry as a 
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furnace. Not a leaf stirred, as the smoke hung low 
among the bushes. Our rifles cracked away, and the 
Minie balls of the Confederates sung in the air round 
our ears, 

They were getting closer to us all the time, as we 
fell back slowly, firing slowly and deliberately accord- 
ing to our orders. 

Then I ran up the slope of our main breastwork, our 
men close to me on both sides. 2 

The breastwork was empty, still as the grave. We 
were deserted. Our army had fallen back in the night, 
withdrawing so silently that we heard no sound. And 
we were left to deceive the Confederates; left to cer- 
tain death, it seemed to me. The shock was awful, 
as we realized that we were deserted. 

The Confederates were not long in guessing what 
had happened; and they began yelling to us to stop 
and surrender. Many of our men did. I did not. 

I had escaped so many bullets already, that I thought 
I would try again, so I ran on back behind the earth- 
work, as the Confederates came up to it in front. 

Then an accident happened, that in all probability 
saved my life. Our engineers had felled a great many 
trees, more than they needed, evidently, for some of 
them were left lying there. One, immediately in front 
of me, had been felled and the branches trimmed off, 
and, as often happens, some of the underbrush and 
brambles had got caught by the falling stem, and 
made loops close to the earth. 

As I rushed up to the tree, my foot caught in one 
of the loops, and I pitched head first across the tree 
to the ground. And just as I fell I could hear the seud 
of the Minie balls against the stem; the Confederates 
had spotted me, and were firing all together. 

As I lay there behind the tree for two or three 
seconds—the jerk of the fall had knocked the breath 
out of me—I did some pretty rapid thinking, and 
observing too. The Confederates were yelling to us to 
stop and surrender. Many of our men did. I thought 
of what that would mean. We had heard of Libbey 
Prison, and how our men were starved to death or 
died of disease or their wounds. So I would not sur- 
render. 





I had a clasp-knife in my right pocket, as I lay 
there. I took it out and cut through the straps of 
my haversack. It had my rations in it, but it was 
ioo heavy, and would not have given me a chance to 
run. 1 kept my cartridge belt. 

That was the result of my thinking. I was doing 
a lot of observing too. The whole place is imprinted 
in my mind. Immediately before me was an open field, 
sloping slightly upward for perhaps a hundred yards 
to a wood, with big pines and oaks. I knew that if 
ever I reached that wood I would be safe for a little: 
while at least. 

The sky was drawing down dark and close and heavy 
all this time, and the air was like a furnace. The 
Confederates saw exactly what had happened to me, 
and where I was, and they shouted to me to stop and 
surrender. My rifle was a little bit beyond me, where 
it had jerked, when I fell. I managed to catch it up 
as I started, and began my rush up across the field. 

The Minie balls whished round me, cutting up the 
sod, for the whole Confederate line was firing at me. 

1 zigzagged as I ran—four or five yards to the right, 
then a quick turn and four or five yards to the left, 
as a snipe flies; and the bullets whizzed past. 

It was a miracle that I was not hit, but not a bullet 
even cut my clothes. I was standing behind a big pine 
at the edge of the forest, realizing that I had not 
been hit, and that I was safe for the moment, when the 
storm broke. 

A blaze of blue lightning and then one crash after an- 
other, and then the rain, as it can rain down there. It 
was just as if a river had been turned upside down 
over me. Within two or three minutes I was .so wet 
I could not have been wetter if I had sat in a river for 
a fortnight. I kept my rifle dry with a tompion—a 
wooden cap that fitted over the barrel. 

The lightning and thunder banged away as I made 
my way through the woods, going carefully, but wast- 
ing no time. I heard voices and made my way 
toward them very cautiously. In a minute I could 
see them. They were our men, about a dozen in all, 
men of different regiments who had escaped as I had, 

(Continued on page 34) 
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As I fell I could hear the scud of the Minie balls against the stem 
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HERE is a young 

S T man studying this 
‘ year at Togus Uni- 
versity who is taking a 
course in Latin, Greek, 
and Mathematics. He is 
said to be an American 
by birth, and to come of 
excellent family, in which 
hitherto there has been 
no taint of the abnormal. 
We withhold his name by 
request of the faculty in 
order that he may not be 
exposed to the temptation of offers by enterprising 
vaudeville managers ever on the alert for the unusual. 
A strong effort is being made at some of our 
smaller colleges to introduce classes in English conver- 
sation in order that this language ‘may ultimately 
come into use on the campus and in the private lives 
of the students, the experiments in the terminology of 
Chimmie Fadden and George Ade having proven not 
altogether satisfactory as a_ substitute for English, 
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THAT WEARS 4 CROWN. 


DON QUIXOTE BY A CONNECTICUT YANKEE CAUGHT 


(WITH APOLOGIES TO MARK TWAIN) 


although undoubtedly picturesque, forceful, and in 
many cases pleasing to the ear. 
The trustees of Kickard College, to whom was 


recently left the princely sum of $50, 000 by the will 
of the late Mrs. William B. Coddlington, have decided 
to use the funds thus placed at their disposal for the 
erection of a monument in the middle of the campus 
representing a football of heroic size, placed on top 
of an ornamental pedestal made of twenty-two bronze 
figures piled indiscriminately on top of one another, the 
feet all converging at its topmost point, and thus 
forming a resting-place for the ball. 

Considerable quiet consternation is making itself felt 
at Harvard over the rumor that Dr. Lowell, the new 
president, is entirely unfamiliar with the game of 
hockey, and as a matter of fact actually cannot skate 
over three feet without lying down on his back and 
sliding. It is of course too late to remedy the matter, 
but a great deal of muttered criticism is being heard 
among the alumni and undergraduates alike which 
would make rather unpleasant listening to the Board 
of Overseers’ who elected Dr. Lowell to his high office 
without due and careful inquiry into his qualifications. 

At a meeting of the Gamma Gamma Gamma Secret 
Society held last week, the question came up as to 
whether the society were a fraternity or a sorority, 
both men and women being eligible to membership. 
After a debate lasting fourteen hours in the interest 
of harmony a committee was appointed to settle the 
matter, and they have wisely effected a compromise 
by reporting that in their judgment “Gamma Gamma 
Gamma being neither wholly a fraternity nor wholly 
a sorority, it is deemed advisable from this date to 
classify it as a neutrality.” The report has been 
unanimously adopted, and the various chapters noti- 
fied accordingly. 

The trustees of Gobbleton University are to be con- 
gratulated upon their wise decision in respect to the 
Hankinson bequest. It will be remembered that Mrs. 
Jimpsonberry Hankinson, of Cohassett, Long Island, 
left the college $750,000, providing, however, that her 
son Willie be made a member of the faculty. The 
young man, upon being examined as to his fitness to 
teach anything, was found to know nothing whatsoever 
concerning any subject in the whole category of 
human affairs, but the trustees at their last meeting 
appointed him to a newly created chair in applied 
seiolistics, as emeritus professor, and have commis- 
sioned him to devote his first year to the gathering 
abroad of misinformation concerning the domestic vir- 
tues of the Hottentot settlers on the coast of Iceland. 
It is reported on somewhat questionable authority 
that the money will be devoted to the erection of a 
gastronomic stadium to take the place of the old 
xobbleton lunch counter in the cellar of the univer- 
sity garage. 


NOTES FROM THE OTHER SIDE 
Mr. William T. Stead, of London, having recently 
interviewed the shade of Mr. Gladstone on the subject 
of the British Budget, we may now expect symposia 
of all sorts in which the distinguished men of the past 
will participate—Daily paper. 
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Drawn by Robert Williams Wood : 
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A line beyond the Styx at last? By Jove! I hope 
it’s true! h 
T know a lot of codgers there I’d like to interview. di 
From Adam’s day to” yesterday, men famous and un- fi 
known, ol 
There’s millions [ would like to get upon this Steadi- re 
phone. er 
tl 
I'd like to ask Elijah what he thinks of Aeroplanes tl 
And get George Third’s opinion on that Tariff Bill of - aC 
Payne’s. ir 
I’d like to call old Cesar up and ask to what extent 
The men who stabbed him in the back were backward 
in their rent. A 
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IN THE 
“WANT YER ROOF 


FUTURE. 
SHOVELLED, MUM?” 





I'd like to ask T. Jefferson just what he thinks of 
Bill, 

T mean our great and glorious Nebraska Daffodil. 

I'd like to get G. Washington to send a message 
through 

On how to get an office big without a fib or two. 


I'd like to ask old Jonah to speak up about the whale, 


And tell us was he steady on the ocean in a gale. 
I'd like to ask old Noah to look over all his files 
To see what happened to those prediluted animiles. 


I'd like to get Munchausen on a special private line 

With old man Ananias, and then listen to the fine 

Old yarns they’d swap together on that subject or on 
this, 

If those veracious codgers could be got to reminisce. 


I’d keep the wires busy till I’d solved all mysteries, 

From Who Struck Billie Patterson to What’s the Use 
of Fleas. 

And, best of all, I’d organize the Prophets in a Trust 

And deal in “ Futures Guaranteed” and win a pile 
of dust! Horace Dopp Gastit, 















YOUTHFUL CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY 










HERE is no denying the fact. that 
young Thomas Binks is a child 
gifted with that fertility of fancy, 
and ingenuity of mind that if he 
lives will some day win him renown 
as a captain of industry. His 
tours with his mother through the 
Christmas toy-shops had so im- 
pressed him with the desirability of 

‘tty nearly everything his eyes had rested upon, 

tj at when asked by his parents a week before Christ- 
nus what he thought he would particularly like to 
have Santa Claus put in his stocking on Christmas 
morning, his reply was very simple, and much to the 
yoint. 
x I guess I’d like to have him leave me the whole of 
Dawson’s toy-store,” he said, his mind reverting to 
counters simply groaning under the weight of wholly 
delightful games, books, and playthings generally. 

“Oh, “my son!” said Mr. Binks, protestingly. 
“ Little boys must not be greedy. That is a pretty 
large order even for so generous an old fellow as 
Santa Claus to fill. The old feliow likes to give toys 
to little boys, but there is a limit you know. You 
must remember that ‘you are only one boy. Of course 
if you were an orphan asylum it would be different. 
There are enough toys in Dawson’s shop for many 
little boys.” 

“Then I wisht I was an orphan asylum,” said 
Tommy. 

The days passed, and the little lad was observed to 
be unusually thoughtful. He showed, moreover, an 
almost intemperate desire to become the possessor of 
great stores of hosiery. If he did some little odd 
chore about the house for which an indulgent mamma 
might occasionally reward the doer with five or ten 
cents, he would ask for his pay in a pair of his daddy’s 
golf stockings. With a dime secretly removed from his 
savings-bank he purchased a most remarkably liberal 
pair of cotton stockings from the cook. Some of his 
most treasured possessions of the past he swapped off 
with his sister for three pairs of black hosiery, and in 
sundry other ways collected socks of varying sizes to 
the number of seven or more pairs; and during his 
leisure hours he would lie off, stomach down, upon 
the nursery floor busily engaged in the preparation of 
a marvellous bit of paint-work, using his toy box of 
water-colors to make it. Just what this latter affair 
was to be, his parents supposing that he was getting 
up a small surprise of some kind for them, delicately 
refrained from inquiring, and so remained entirely 
in the dark as to Tommy’s hidden purposes, 

Christmas Eve came, and Tommy retired early for 
the night, his stocking hung over the fireplace for the 
receipt of the good things the Saint of the Yuletide 
was expected to leave behind him on his nocturnal 
rounds. Long after he had fallen asleep his parents 
tiptoed softly into the nursery to perform their allot- 
ted task, and then all was revealed to them. 

Over the fireplace, instead of a single stocking there 
hung three pairs of his father’s golf stockings, a 
dozen pairs of socks, the hosiery secured by bargain 
from the cook, and a miscellaneous assortment of 
other footwear to the number of six and a half pairs, 
reinforced by a pair of his own pajamas, the trouser- 
ends tied up with string so that nothing placed within 
them could by any possibility slip through and fall to 
the floor, while capping this unusual array, spread all 
across the mantelpiece was a placard in huge, rather 
irregular, and highly colored letters, as follows: 


BINKSES ORFINN ASYLUM 
ALL GOODS FOR THE ORFINNS MUST BE LEFT 
HEAR. 
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THE TRIALS OF THE TIRED MAN 


“Yes,” said the tired man, with a deep-drawn, 
gloomy sigh in response to the comment of his friend— 
“yes, I do look tired. I can’t deny it, but why 
shouldn’t I? I’ve got a gosh blamed good reason 
for lookin’ tired—it’s because I am tired.” 

“ What’s the matter, workin’ too hard?” asked his 
sympathetie friend. 

“Not so’s you’d notice it,” returned the tired man. 
“T don’t mind work so long as I get paid for what 
I do, but when I strain my back tryin’ to do some- 
thing for other people and then have to shell out 
a lot of hard-earned cash into the bargain, it makes 
me so weary I’d holler if I wasn’t too tired even to 
lift my voice.” 

“Well, that is hard luck,” said his friend. ‘“ How 
did you happen to buck up against a game like that?” 
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*“ QNE MOMENT, ONE MOMENT, MADAM, AND I[’LL GIVE YOU MY SEAT.” 


“Oh, we had a fuss up at our flat late last night, 
and the gerammed old row has cost me _ thirty-two 
dollars,” he explained. “ You see, last Monday two 
strange-lookin’ fellers moved into the flat next to 
ours, and the walls are so thin my wife and I could 
hear pretty much everything they said. They were the 


serappiest pair of ruflians you ever heard this side of’ 


the ’Longshoreman’s Union. It seemed to us as if 
they were quarrelling all the time, and, what was 
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“DOES SHE..KEEP, MANY SERVANTS?” 
“Not MORE THAN A WEEK.” 


worse, they kept goin’ over the same ground hour 
after hour. Mornin’, noon. or night it was just the 
same. . 

“*You have done me a great wrong, Henry Wil- 
braham,’ says one, in a low, growling voice and a 
whack on the table that made the dumb-waiter rattle. 





Ph To HIM THAT HATH SHALL BE GIVEN, ETC, 





“*So you have said before, Horace Harkins,’ says 
the other, in tones as cold as an iceberg in cold 
storage. ‘But what you may think or say or do 
is a matter of no moment to me. Don’t waste that 
husky voice of yours on idle threats. I do not fear 
you. Henrietta Wigglesworth understands, and that 
is all I care for. We wed to-morrow.’ 

“*'To-morrow?’ cries the first, yelling like a stuck 
pig. ‘To-morrow?’ 

‘*** To-morrow is what I said,’ says the other, seoru- 
fully. ‘And now you will oblige me by leaving this 
house at once, or I shall call the police and have you 
thrown out.’ 

“*Curse you!’ cries the first, with a hiss like a 
serpent on his esses. ‘You little dream that I have 
still the whip-hand upon you, you cur! If you think 
I fear you and the power of your wealth, the sooner 
you change your mind the better. Let the minions 
of the law come, and I will lay the story of your 
perfidy before them in such a light that if you are 
not in a cell before night there is no justice in this 
land. No man will be so base as to go your bail. 
No man so wicked as to defend you before the courts, 
I have the papers!’ 

“*Oh, hang the papers!’ cries the other, with a 


cynical laugh; ‘they prove nothing. Who signed 
them? Reginald Harkaway. And where is Reginald 


Harkaway? Dead! Ay, dead as a door nail, Horace 
Harkins. Lying cold beneath his little six feet of 
earth in the distant Philippines.’ 

“*VLiar!’ hisses the first, ‘ Reginald Harkaway live: 
—I am Reginald Harkaway,’ and so on, They’ve kept 
up that confounded row day in and day out ever since 
they came into the place, beginning early in the morn- 
ing and..stopping the. Lord knows when at night. 
Well, ‘last night matters reached a climax, and that 
feller Harkaway seemed to lose all control of him- 
self. It was near midnight. My wife and I were 
wakened up from our first sleep by a regular prize- 
— going on in there. We could hear them scuffling 
about the room, hammering and lambasting each 
other up to the limit, until finally my wife said she 
thought I ought to interfere. 

“* Somebody ‘Il be killed in there if you don’t stop 
‘em,’ she said. 

“But I held off as long as I could, but finally | 
heard one of ’em, after a heavy fall, ery out: 

“* Stop, Harkaway, stop! For the love of Henrietta 
do not beat me so! I cannot stand it! Stop and | 
will make full restitution!’ 

“This was followed by heavy breathing, and then 
in a slow, cruel voice the other chap growls out: 

“<Tt is too late, Henry Wilbraham! I know you for 
a perfidious friend, a sneak, and a snake! You have 
seen the rays of the sun for the last time, and I swear 
by the love I bear to Henrietta Wigglesworth, whose 
father you have brought to the verge of ruin that your 
fell purpose might be accomplished, that you shall 
die, now, here, and by my hand! ‘Take that—and 
that—and that!’ 

“There were sounds of blows that froze the blood 
in my veins and then the victim’s cries rent the air. 

“Help! murder! police!’ he cried. It was too 
much for me. I jumped out of bed, seized a fire- 
axe from the hall, and with it beat down the door 
of their apartment. Then I rushed in between the 
two struggling men, and what do you suppose | 
found ?” 

“A cold corpse lying stark dead on the floor?” 
cried his friend, breathless with excitement. 

“No such luck,’ said the tired man, gloomily. 
“Two bum tragedians rehearsing for a Bowery melo- 
drama called A Five-Fingered Nemesis, or, Back from 
the Grave, in fourteen acts and a dozen tableaux. It 
cost me seven dollars to square those two duffers for 
breaking into their apartment.” 

“ Seven?” queried his friend. 
it cost you thirty-two dollars?” 

“So it did,’ groaned the tired man. “ The other 
twenty-five was what I had to pay for that gerammed 
old door I’d chopped to pieces getting into the dod- 
gasted hole.” ‘ 

And the tired man went his way lamenting the hard: 
ship of his days, 


“T thought you said 































































































22 WAS standing in the La Salle sta- 
ys tion, waiting for a friend to arrive 
rN on a train from the West, when one 
¥ from the East pulled in. ‘The cars 
began disgorging their occupants, 
and, as is my wont as a student of 
human nature, I stood by the gates 
and observed the varied types of hu- 
manity. Suddenly I saw Ame’Sud- 
bury. I hadn’t seen him for eight years—not since he 
bade me a sad farewell and started forth as a journey- 
man printer to emulate Horace Greeley. (Please put 
the accent on “ journeyman.” Eight years ago the 
tramp printer had not been entirely crowded out by 
linotype machines.) Ame Sudbury had harkened to 
the call of the open road, and he also had succumbed 
to wanderlust. When you figure the thing out, it 
really is pleasant to stroll from town to town and make 
a living by lording it over the foree of a little coun- 
try newspaper office. But the Ame | saw was not the 
Ame of old. The Ame of old was not careful as to 
his apparel, he always had a half-handful of fine-cut 
ensconced in his cheek, and he only combed his’ hair 
on national holidays. 

Now he wore a wrinkled frock suit, upon his feet 
were patent-leather shoes whose iridescence was some- 
thing wonderful; a silk hat and a white tie added to 
his disguise. The fact that he also wore a collar was 
startling. But I knew him. He was for passing me 
without stopping. IL knew he did not see me. In his 
eyes was the hunted look of a wind-blown deer. 
Evidently he was in a hurry to go somewhere. He had 
the air of a man who fears pursuit. So L caught him 
by the arm and said, “ Hello, Ame!” 

"He jumped sidewise, nearly upsetting a fat lady 
with five or six packages in her ayms, dropped his 
grip, and was ready to run. But when he saw me he 
sighed a sigh that start- 
ed away down in_ his 








By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HENRY RALEIGH 


petent, sober, reliable printer, one who could set 
straight matter, sale bills, fancy job-work with bord- 
ders and ornaments that the supply houses haven’t 
had in stock since the war, and who could also kick a 
job press, and feed the hungry maw of the hand cylin- 
der press each Friday. Board, two dollars a week at 
the home-like boarding-house of Mrs. Lucretia Hobbs. 
Let that name sink into your memory until it makes 
a dent—Mrs. Lucretia Hobbs. She was the blushing 
bride of this morning. Her house is at the edge of 
town, but then West Aurelia is all edge. The late 
lamented Mr. Hobbs went to his reward about three 
years ago, and left Lucretia to manage four farms and 
their daughter Pearl, who was seventeen when he died, 
and consequently was and is twenty plus to-day. Do 
you know what four farms in the vicinity of West 
Aurelia, Ohio, are worth? They are worth over one 
hundred dollars per acre—-and | have inside and confi- 
dential information that there is oil under three of 
them. Why, man, I would have been a Rockefeller if 
—but wait. Mrs. Hobbs—Lucretia—Mrs. Sudbury, 
that is, at this moment—is about thirty-nine years old. 
I say ‘about.’ She is fat, and nobody knows the age 
of a fat woman after she is thirty-five. Mrs. Hobbs 
has a erayon picture of herself at the age of twenty.- 
hanging over the piano in the parlor. She thinks she 
still looks like the picture. Maybe that will help you 
to figure her age. What do you think?” 

I told Sudbury her age was not important at the 
moment, and he continued: 

“Why did she take in boarders? She didn’t need 
to, with four farms being worked on the shares. She 
took in boarders in order to have some one to talk with 
ot evenings. I, being a stranger from the great out- 
side world, was doubly welcome. Travellers do not 
usually linger in West Aurelia. As a general thing 
they go right on through. 








patent-leather shoes, and 
went limp with relief. 

“Take me somewhere, 
and take me quick!” he 
said, clutching my hand 
with the despair of a 
drowning man. 

“Come this way,” I 
said, leading him out 
through the carriage en- 
trance, down Van Buren 
Street, and into a quiet 
place. I did not ask any 
questions. I knew per- 
fectly well that when a 
man looked as he did, 
that man wanted to be 
taken somewhere away 
from the public eye. I 
put him across a_ table 
from me, in the corner 
of a little side room, and 
asked, 

“What are you doing 
here, dressed like this?” 

“I’m on my wedding 
trip,” he explained,’ shak- 
ily. 

“Where is the happy 
bride?” 

* She’s—she’s—I hope 
she’s not coming on the 
next train,” he answered, 
desperately. 

“Tell me your trou- 
bles,” I suggested, kindly. 

“ Are you sure no one 
will find us here? Sure 
she can’t trace us?” 

“Women don’t come 
here.” 

“She would if she 
knew I was here. You 
don’t know her.” Sud- 














bury leaned across the 
table, grasped me fever- 
ishly by the hand, and 
appealed: 

“Promise me one 
thing. Don’t you ever marry a widow with a pretty 
daughter and lots of money. Don’t you do it! Will you?” 

I told him that as a special favor to him I would 
not, and then got some more restorative for him. 
When he had taken the restorative he wiped some of 
it off his stringy yellow mustache, and began: 

“T’ve been living in West Aurelia, Ohio, for the 
past year. I don’t know where East Aurelia, North 
Aurelia, South Aurelia, or Aurelia proper or improper 
may be. I do not care to visit either of them if they 
resemble West Aurelia. I got married in West 
Aurelia at ten o’clock this morning.” 

“It is now 5.20 p.M.,” I observed. 

“T left West Aurelia surreptitiously at 12.01 this 
said and same P.M.,” Sudbury replied, “and a sim- 
ple, though rapid, mental computation will show you 
that I have been moving ever since.” 

“Is your bride back at West Aurelia?” 

“T hope so. [I only hope so. Listen. I strolled into 
West Aurelia one year ago, content with my lot as I 
had outlined it for myself. Up to that time I had 
visited only towns that were connected by good roads, 
and had done my travelling when the walking was 
good. Well, I got a sit in West Aurelia. The West 
Aurelia Clarion was in sore need of. a capable, com- 


“I decided right there 





that where the farms were my heart was also” 


* Pearl Hobbs—say, you ought to see her! Just 
nineteen, plus a few weeks, when I arrived. Plump, 
pretty, and pleasant. Possibly that plumpness may be 
a premonition of a personality resembling that of 
her mother twenty years from now—but twenty years 
is a long while, and we needn’t worry about what 
may happen in that length of time. When the editor 
of the West Aurelia Clarion sent me to Mrs. Hobbs’s 
to board he assured me I would like the place. The 
first person I saw was Pearl—and I knew I would 
like the place. Pearl was swinging in, the ham- 
mock on the lawn as I came into the yard. I will 
say for Pearl that she is one of the few girls I ever 
knew who could get out of a hammock easily and 
gracefully. Usually they either fall out or tell you 
to look the other way. Pearl was reading a book 
when I arrived. It was one of Charles Major’s his- 
torical novels. I have read all of them, and he al- 
ways has a heroine who could win a beauty prize 
without the aid of cosmetics, but for a genuine, white- 
teethed, dimple-cheeked, ruby-lipped, azure-eyed, gold- 
en-haired dream, Pearl smothered anything that ever 
was in print. As I was saying, when I came up the 
walk from the gate, Pearl got out of the hammock. 

“* You are Mr. Sudbury” she asked ‘me, 
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“*Call me any names you like,’ I begged. ‘ Every- 
body else has to call me Sudbury, but there is io 
restriction whatever upon you.’ 

“Oh, in my rambling hither and yon I flatter my- 
self I have picked up quite a lot of sang-froid, to 
say nothing of savoir-faire. But Pearl would make 
a cigar-store Indian talk like Monsieur Beaueaire! 
She laughed prettily when I told her she could call me 
things ad lib. 

“*Mr. Melvin of the Clarion telephoned that you 
would be here,’ she said. ‘Mamma is expecting you.’ 

“Then I met mamma. As I have said, mamma— 
Lucretia—Mrs. Hobbs-Sudbury—is fat. Not side- 
showily fat, but heavy. She carries herself weil. 
In fact, any one possessing her flesh and carrying it 
at all is entitled to honorable mention. She was glad 
to see me, too. In all my career [ never have been 
received so enthusiastically anywhere. [ was given 
the front room, up-stairs, over the porch. Clematis 
vine and woodbine clambering about the window. 
Elegant view of one of the four farms just beyond the 
town. I gathered that while Mrs. Hobbs had_ been 
running a boarding-house for some time, she hadn't 
had any boarders except a minister, who came to {ill 
the pulpit of one of the churches temporarily, and a 
young-lady school-teacher, who married the local drug- 
gist. You see, not many strangers come to West 
Aurelia. 

“T had my wardrobe in a gripsack—this one here 
at my feet. I have a good deal better wardrobe now 
—but it is at home.” 

He choked on the word * home.” 

“Well, I had one rather nifty suit in my gripsack, 
and I shaved and fixed up a bit, and wore that good 
suit when I came down to supper. There were me 
and Pearl and Lucretia—I mean Mrs. Hobbs. Or, 
rather, Mrs. Sudbury, as she is now. Mrs. Hobbs 
made me sit at the head of the table and serve the 
fried chicken. Also, there were mashed _ potatoes, 
cream gravy, hot biscuits, string-beans, and apple pie, 
along with jelly, and jam, and pickles, and other 
things too numerous to mention. We got along swim- 
mingly for a while. Then Mrs. Hobbs said, 

“* Doesn’t it seem nice to have some one at the 
head of the table, Pearl?’ 

“Pearl said that it did, and she said it with a 
smile that shot right into me and curled around my 
heart and made me tingle all over. Then Mrs. Hobbs 
suddenly began to ery and got up and left the table. 

“* Poor mamma!’ Pearl said, sympathetically. ‘ She 
always weeps when she sees some one at the head of 
the table.’ 

“T expressed due and proper sympathy for poor 
mamma, and Pearl said: 

“*T hope that you and I may be able to cheer her 
up. She needs it.’ 

“T at once declared my willingness to make a life- 
work of cheering up her mother. By and by, Mrs. 
Hobbs came in again and apologized for her display 
of grief, and we went on through the supper to the 

ie without further interruption, save for the merry 
adinage indulged in between Pearl and myself. 

“Next day Melvin asked me how I liked my board- 
ing-place. Of course I told him the truth. I told 
him that for home comforts and appetizing menu it 
made the St. Regis look like a free-lunch counter. 
Melvin talked right along to me all morning. I was 
straightening up his job and display cabinets for him, 
and he sat there with his feet up on one of the im- 
posing stones and told me the history of the late 
lamented Philander Hobbs, of his excellence as a 
farmer, how he had acquired four of the best farms 
in the county and the handsome residence at the edge 
of town. He had built that a few years ago, in order 
that Pearl might have the advantages of life and 
schooling in West Aurelia. 

“*Good chance for a single man to marry well 
there,’ Melvin remarked, with a knowing smile, knock- 
ing the ashes out of his pipe into the hell-box. 

“The rest of that day I was painting mental pic- 
tures of Pearl and myself living on fried chicken and 
hot biscuits and cheering up poor mother! I wasn’t 
the only one who had such an idea, either, for that 
evening one of the village Romeos named Philip Smith, 
son of the proprietor of the carriage repository and 
emporium—as per the sign on the front of the build- 
ing—occupied the front porch with Pearl. I sat in 
the parlor and talked with Lucretia. I talked rather 
absent-mindedly, for while I was carrying on the con- 
versation, I was mentally mapping out a campaign 
that was going to leave young Smith in the same 
position as Napoleon after Waterloo. Mrs. Hobbs ex- 
cused herself along about ten o’clock, after asking me 
whether I preferred batter cakes or ham and eggs 
for breakfast. We decided on both, and then I went 
out to the porch and met young Mr. Smith. Pear! 
said she was glad I had joined them, and introduced 
him to me as joyfully as though she expected him to 
fall on my neck with joy. He didn’t. He became 
filled with deep, dark jealousy immediately, and con- 
sequently I had a chance to banter merry quips ani 
jests with Pearl, talk about shows I had seen ani 
books I had read, tell about sassing the editor of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, and being fired from the compos- 
ing-room of the Columbus State Journal for setting ) 
an editorial so that it favored the election of Bryan. 
You know how Othello won Desdemona by bragging of 
his exploits? I used the same method. Young Smith 
had never done anything more daring than to put ‘ 
tick-tack on the dressmaker’s window one Hallowe’en, 
so I had him licked from the start. He bade us 4 
stiff good-night about half ao hour after I met him. 
Pearl got up to walk to the gete with him, and ! 
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walked along. I insisted on shaking his hand in fare- 
well, and I took Pearl’s arm as we strolled back to 
the porch. It was moonlight and he could see us. 
| made some funny remark to Pearl just when we 
were in the brightest patch of moonlight, and she 
<jueezed my arm and her silvery laughter rippled to 
ile ears of young Smith, while she “looked up into 
my face. Huh! I began to wonder whether or not 
\e should live at home with mother. 

“So it went along. I decided to settle down in 
ge Aurelia, Ohio, for the rest of my natural life. 

| acquired the habit of having my hair trimmed once 
in a while, and I ceased to regard ene shirt a week 
as the liberal laundry policy. You understand, do 
you not? Been there yourself? Talk about civilizing 
influences, such as commerce, literature, and art! One 
pretty girl, with a cooing voice and a_ bewildering 
smile, can spread more civilization in a community 
than a Carnegie library, an art museum and a wing 
of the steel trust. I quit the fine-cut—actually stop- 
ped using tobacco. Pearl was saving the bands on 
te n- -cent cigars. 

‘And Mrs. Hobbs encouraged us. She was always 
insisting on my taking Pearl to the church socials and 
things like that. Said she wanted her to see that L 
met the young people of West Aurelia, and entered 
into the social life of the community. Young Philip 
Smith was also keen for the social life of the com- 
munity, and as he knew all the other young folks, he 
wanted Pearl for his companion. But I got a per- 
centage of three best out of four right along. Pearl 
confided to me that while Philip was a nice young 
man, of good family and had a good heart and all that, 
he was lacking in some respects intellectually. She 
said she had always heard that it took a smart man 
to be a printer. I told her it did, but that if he was 
only a little smarter at the start he would not be one. 
Whenever I would say anything like that to Pearl she 
would laugh merrily. Say, her laugh was like—like 
silver bells ringing in a room full of roses!” 

I reminded Sudbury that while all this was inter- 
esting it did not explain either his wedding finery or 
his sudden appearance in Chicago. 

“It does explain it, partly,” he said, sighing deeply. 
“T was coming to that stage of it, but I had to tell 
you about Pearl to make you understand the rest of 
it. It happened one evening about six months ago that 
Pearl and I were strolling down a shady street, and I 
was patting her little hand which lay confidingly on 
my arm, and telling her what an interest I took in 
her and how much I wanted to see her and her mother 
happy. She was sort of half-way cuddling up to my 
side and listening intently. You know how they do. 

“*But there is no reason why you should not be 
happy,’ I said to her. ‘ You will pardon me for say- 
ing it, but not every young woman begins life as well 
fixed as you are—a kind and indulgent mother, and 
four large farms.’ 

“You see, I had no definite information as to how 
those farms were willed. Pearl sighed and clung to 
my arm and said, 

“* But wasn’t it odd of poor, dear papa to leave all 
his property to mamma?’ 

“* All of it?’ I almost gasped. 

“* Every bit of it,’ she declared. ‘ His will was very 
peculiar, some of us thought, but the lawyers said it 
was perfectly clear.’ 

“ Bill, there are times in a man’s life when, just at 
the moment when all that is high and noble in his na- 
ture should possess every bit of him, he allows the 
meaner side of him to come uppermost and rule him. 
He does things that he ought to be ashamed of, and 
which he will regret all the days of his life. Right 
then was when I should have taken Pearl in my arms 
and told her that without her farms I loved her still. 
That was the psychological moment,.and I knew it— 
but! While Cupid had been whispering in one ear, 
Cupidity had been murmuring in the other, and 
Cupidity can always make you give Cupid the busy 
signal, In that instant my whole attitude toward 
Pearl changed. I decided right there that where the 
farms were my heart was also. I turned out of that 
shaded by-street into the main street of West Aurelia, 
Ohio, and sauntered homeward with Pearl. Sauntered 
—not strolled. There’s a difterence. When you saunter 
you are going somewhere; when you stroll you 
don’t care where you go. I sauntered home 
with Pearl, talking about the weather and thinking 
about farming. 

“It was the very next day that I began my bland- 
ishments upon Mrs. Hobbs. Did you ever eat fried 
tomatoes, with a cream gravy made of the tomato juice, 
and hot biscuits to dip into the gravy? That was a 
dish Mrs. Hobbs could make. It was her prize and pet 
culinary effort. I asked her, as a special favor to me, 
to prepare some tomatoes in that manner for my sup- 
per. She did. Instead of sitting on the porch 
with Pearl after supper, I lingered in my room until 
I heard Mrs. Hobbs come out of the kitchen and then 
I came down-stairs and asked her if she wouldn’t like 
to go with me to see a moving picture show that had 
just opened its doors in West Aurelia, giving the town, 
as the Clarion said, one more touch of metropolitan 
life. She demurred, and said for me to take Pearl. 
But I knew that Philip Smith was on the porch with 
Pearl by that time, and I argued with Mrs. Hobbs 
that while grief was a sad and solemn duty upon the 
bereaved, it was not in human nature that she should 
be expected to immure herself forever with sad’ repin- 
lng over the dear departed. In time my arguments 
prevailed, and she went with me to the moving-picture 
sh ow. Young Smith was there with Pearl. 

“Tf you have ever been in a town like West Aurelia 
you know what it means when a widow begins going 
ont socially with a man. I presume half the popula- 
tion saw us either going or coming or at the moving- 
picture show, and before morning the other half knew 
of it. Melvin kidded me about it, and added injury to 
insult by saying that it was just as well I should set 
miyv cap for some one nearer my age. 
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“ Well, you know that courting widows and court- 
ing girls Js different. A girl pretends not to suspect 
your intentions, just seems to think you are only be- 
ing nice and friendly and that you enjoy buying her 
soda-water and candy, and walking around with her 
and talking to her, but a widow, having been through 
all that, knows what you are about. She doesn’t de- 
mand so much evidence. In fact, she has the verdict 
framed before you state your case. 

“T shall skip lightly over the events of the past five 
or six months, but before I approach the climax let 
the young man bring another of those high glasses with 
the ice and fixings in them.” 

I signalled to the young man, and he brought the 
restorative. 

“ Well,” Sudbury resumed, squinting at the ice in the 
bottom of the glass, “at last, one evening | proposed 
to Lucretia—to Mrs. Hobbs. Say, why does a man al- 
ways propose in the evening? I never understood it. 
Anyhow, I proposed to her. Now, there’s a difference 
between proposing to a single girl and to a widow, 
just the same as there is in courting them. A girl 
believes you when you tell her that you love her. She 
believes that you have deceived yourself into thinking 
she is the most beautiful and wonderful girl in all the 
world. The reason she thinks you have deceived your- 
self is that she is too modest to believe all you say to 
her about herself. But a widow wants you to go on 
record. Mrs. Hobbs, after five months of ardent wooing 
on my part—and it was up-hill work at the first—sud- 
denly became coy and undecided. Man, it was enough 
to throw you into a fever! Here I had been thinking 
all the time that all I needed to do was to say, * Will 
you marry me?’ and she would say, ‘ Yes,’ without a 
moment’s hesitation. But she was different. She said 
that while she honored and trusted me and had really 
given me her affections, still she could not be altogether 
sure that I was sincere. Of course, right then | “lifted 
my right hand and vow- 
ed by the sun, moon, and 





I simply returned the squeeze which Lucretia gave my 
hand. Mr. Webster went on: 

‘*By the terms of this instrument, the late 
Philander Hobbs gave and bequeathed to his dear 
wife, Lucretia Hobbs—’ 

“T looked at Lucretia. She was trying at one 
and the same time to smile lovingly at me, and to sigh 
mournfully over the late lamented Philander. Out of 
sheer sympathy I squeezed her hand warmly and she 
squeezed back. 

‘*To his dear wife, Lucretia Hobbs,’ Mr. Webster 
explained, with another clearing of his throat, ‘all his 
real and personal property in whatsoever form and 
wheresoever located. This, | may say, includes all his 
farms, farm implements, stock, and so forth, and his 
town residence, as well as all moneys in bank, and 
securities, notes, and bills receivable!’ - 

“At this, Mr. Timothy Webster paused impressive- 
ly. I shut down on Lucretia’s hand with a squeeze 
that showed her how strong my devotion was, and she 
shut down on mine with a squeeze that showed that 
nothing in all the world should ever shake her de- 
votion to me. Pearl sat across from us and listened 
and watched patiently. Mr. Timothy Webster then 
swung the axe. 

~ By a further provision of this last will and testa- 
ment of the late Philander Hobbs,’ he said, * this 
property was bequeathed and given to his dear wife, 
Lucretia, only during such time as she remained un- 
married. In the event of her again entering the state 
of matrimony all his property was to revert to his 
beloved daughter Pearl. His dear wife having now 
remarried, it becomes my duty as his attorney and 
executor to state these facts and to perform the neces- 
sary legal duties incident to the transfer of the prop 
erty.’ 

* Bill, something inside of me dropped right through 
me, from the crown of my head to the ends of my toes. 





stars that I meant what 
I said. 

“* But, she — sighed, 
‘how do I know you are 
not a mercenary man? 
How do I know you are 
not dazzled more by my 
little wealth than any- 
thing else? The four 
farms—’ 

“I didn’t let her get 
any farther. Feeling sure 
that the title deeds to 
the four farms were as 
good as tucked. away in 
my inside pocket, [I slip- 
ped my arm as_ far 
around her waist as I 
eould and murmured 
fondly in ‘her ear that it 
was her I wanted to 
make me happy, that if 
I was offered the whole 
earth, and could not 
have her, life would be 
as dreary and barren as 
the middle of the Desert 
of Sahara on Sunday. 

“*Then you love me 
for myself alone?’ she 
asked me. 














“*T do!’ I vowed. 

“*Then, Amos darling, 
I am yours!’ she cried, 
and tried to fall in my 
arms. it was only the 
mercy of heaven that saved us from falling through 
the window on to the porch. 

““* Let us give the glad news to Pearl!’ she smiled, 
and called Pearl in and informed her that I was to 
be her new papa.” 

Ame fell silent, and moodily looked at the _ bot- 
tom of his glass. I gently signalled to the waiter, 
who came softly with another restorative. Ame swal- 
lowed it, pulled himself together, and went on: 

“T have hinted to you that Mrs. Hobbs is fat. My 
dear friend, if by.any word of mine I have created the 
impression that she is very fat, let that impression re- 
main. And promise me, don’t you ever marry a widow 
with a pretty daughter! Will you?” 

The promise was again given. 

“*So—we were married. This morning it happened. 
Several times yesterday and last night I was inclined 
to back out, but the thought of the four big farms 
would come to my mind and I would bolster up my 
waning determination. The wedding occurred at the 
house—at the home of the bride. I shall not describe 
it to you. I noticed among the guests Mr. Timothy 
Webster, the leading and only lawyer of West 
Aurelia, Ohio. After the minister had slipped my ten- 
dollar bill into his vest pocket, and the assembled 
populace had kissed the bride and shook my hand in 
sympathy, Mr. Timothy Webster came to me, took my 
hand solemnly, and in the warm tones of an under- 
taker directing the audience how to file out of the 
church, told me that he wished to have a few moments 
of my time in company with Mrs. Sudbury—Mrs. 
Hobbs that was. He led us into a side room. Pearl 
was there. He invited us to be seated, and Mrs. 
Sudbury—Mrs. Hobbs that was—seated herself beside 
me on the sofa and took my hand and looked soulfully 
at me. 

“Mr. Timothy Webster took some flat papers from 
his pocket, unfolded them, cleared his throat, and said: 

“*T have here the last will and testament of the 
late Philander Hobbs.’ 

“T did not think that was the merriest time in the 
world to spring the last will and testament of the for- 
mer husband of the blushing and buxom bride, but ow- 
ing to my naturally delicate nature, I did not say so. 
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“TI know I chilled all over and trembled like an aspen leaf” 


It may have been my hopes, but I think it was my 
heart. I know,1 chilled all over and trembled like 
an aspen leaf. Lucretia bravely squeezed my hand, 
but I had not strength to squeeze back. She looked 
at me reproachfully, and I managed to squeeze her 
fingers weakly. 

“Mr. Webster took another folded paper from his 
pocket, unfolded it, took out a fountain pen, fixed it 
for action, and handed it to Lucretia, saying, 

“** Mrs.—er—Mrs. Sudbury, please sign on the first 
line.’ 

“Lucretia took the pen in fingers that were as 
steady as though they were carved from granite, and 
wrote ‘Lucretia Sudbury’ in plain, simple, easily 
read characters. Webster then handed the pen to 
me, and I signed on the second line. Man, it was 
awful. Even Robespierre did not make his victims 
sign their own death warrants. Webster then blotted 
the signatures, folded up the paper and handed it to 
Pearl. 

“*Now everything belongs to Pearl,’ Lucretia 
gurgled. 

“* Everything!’ I stammered. 

“* Everything but me, dearest,’ she simpered, try- 
ing to lay her head on my breast, while Pearl and 
the lawyer went out. 

“Ten minutes. later I was leaving the house by 
the side door, unobserved. I made my way through 
alleys to the railway station and lingered behind the 
freight-house until the train pulled” in. I climbed 
aboard on the side away from the station and stayed 
in the smoker until we got to Chicago.” 

“ What are you going to do now, Ame?’ ’ 1 asked. 

“T am going to stay right here,” he answered, 
“and drink these things until it is good and dark, 
and then I am going to take a train for the wilds 
of British Columbia, where an earnest, honest, sober, 
industrious printer can find an occupation, and where 
there are no fat widows with pretty daughters.” 

‘ And—what about Pearl?” I asked, as I prepared 
to shake his hand in farewell. 

“ Pearl?” he echoed, sadly. ‘Pearl? Oh, she and 
young Smith were to be married this evening at 
eight o'clock.” 










































































































A scene from the second act of “The City.” The characters, from left to right, are: George Helen Holmes as Eleanor Vorhees. 
Frederick Hannock (Tully Marshall), Cicely Rand (Mary Nash), and Teresa Rand (Lucille Watson) Walter Hampden as George Rand, Jr. 


“THE CITY,” AT THE LYRIC 


THe family of George Rand, living in an “ up- 

State” New York village, become dissatisfied 
with their surroundings, and urge Rand to move 
to New York, but he opposes their wishes. It 
develops thut Mr. Rand has an illegitimate son, 
now a morphine fiend, who lives by blackmailing 
his father, although Hannock, as he is called, 
does not know of his relationship to Rand, Fol- 
lowing an exciting interview between the two, 
Mr. Rand is stricken with apoplexy and dies. . 
The remaining members of the family now go to ° 
the city. young Rand taking Hannock with him 
as his private secretary. Rand prospers finan- 
cially, and is to be nominated for Governor, when 
Hannock threatens to blackmail him. As he is 
about to rid himself of the parasite, Rand learns 
that his younger sister has just married the 
man. Horrified at the news, he tells Hannock 
that he has wedded his half-sister. Hannock in 
desperation shoots the airl, and strives to 
kill himself, though prevented by Rand. He 
threatens to expose the latter’s business methods, 
but Rand refuses to yield the pistol to him. 
Later, Rand resig»s his candidacy for the 
Governorship, and determines to reform his code 
of ethics. 


From left to right the characters are: Gordon Van Vranken (Edward Emery), Teresa Rand 
(Lucille Watson), George Rand, Jr. (Walter Hampden), and Mrs. Rand (Eva Vincent) 
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The men characters are, from left to right: George Frederick Hannock, George Rand, Sr. (A. H. Stuart), and George Rand, Jr. 


THE PLAY AND THE PLAYERS 


SCENES FROM “THE CITY,” THE LAST PLAY OF CLYDE FITCH, NOW BEING PRESENTED AT THE LYRIC THEATRE, NEW YORK 
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entrance to the harbor of Newport, Rhode Island, 
stands the Limerock Lighthouse, a beacon that 
has befriended many passing mariners who have been. 
confused by darkness and storm and have lost their 
bearings. Owing to the prevalence of fogs and severe 
gales in that locality the value of the light is all the 
more important, and Mrs. Ida Lewis, the keeper of the 
lighthouse, is known to every seaman who sails that 
coast. This is not remarkable because Mrs, Lewis has 
tended this government light for fifty-two years. 
No less than eighteen persons have been rescued from 


GVentrance on an island near the deep channel 

















Copyright, 1909, by Underwood & Underwood 
The Limerock Lighthouse in Newport Harbor 
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a 
drowning by Mrs. Ida Lewis. In recognition of her 
heroism she received the gold medal of the first class 
given by the United States “in testimony of heroic 
deeds in saving life from the perils of the sea.” She 
was also awarded silver medals by the Life Saving 
Benevolent Society of New York, and by the Humane 
Society of Massachusetts—-the latter never before hav 
ing been given out of the State. The medal of the 
American Society of Honor was also presented to this 
brave woman. In further appreciation of her heroism 
Mrs. Lewis has recently been made an honorary life 
niember of the Newport Yacht Club. 

















Mrs. Lewis’s room in the lighthouse 
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Mrs. Lewis is an expert with the oars 
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Senator Winthrop M. 
Crane, of Massachusetts 


Senator Reed 
Smoot, of Utah 
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An American flag flies over the. Senate wing 
of the Capitol while that body is in session 
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Senator Eugene 
Hale, of Maine 
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Senator Joseph L. 
Bristow, of Kansas 
































Speaker Joseph G. Cannon, of Illinois, leav- 
ing his automobile in front of the Capitol 
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Senator J. P. 
Dolliver, of Iowa 


Copyright by Clinedinst 
Senator R. M. La 
Folfette, of Wisconsin 


CONGRESS AT WORK AGAIN 


RANDOM SNAPSHOTS OF THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE AND SOME OF THE SENATORS WHO ARE PROMINENT MEMBERS OF THE FIRST REGULAR SESSION OF TIIE SIXTY- 


SECOND CONGRESS 
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WOHE Kneisel Quartet of New York 
is celebrating this season its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. The fact. 
viewed from several angles, is full 
of significance. Let us glance first 
and briefly at the history of this 
remarkable organization. 

The Quartet was founded = in 
1885, and gave its first concert on 
December 28th of that year in Chickering Hall, Bos- 
tou. The members of the organization were then 
Messrs. Franz Kneisel, E. Fiedler, Louis Svécenski, 
Fritz Giese. Mr. Kneisel (first violin) and Mr. 
Svécenski (viola) have remained in their original 
posts throughout the association’s quarter-century of 
existence. The position of ‘cellist has been occupied 
as follows: by Mr. Giese until 1889, by Mr. Anton 
Hekking until 1891, by Mr. Alwin Schroeder until 
1907, and since then by Mr. Willem Willeke. The 
second violinists have been: Mr. Fiedler (1854—1887), 
Mr. Otto Roth (1887—1899), Mr. Karl Ondricek (1899 
—1902), Mr. J. Theodorowicz (1902—-1907), and Mr. 
Julius Roentgen (1907—). For eighteen years Boston 
was the home of the Quartet; then its headquarters 
became New York, though it had been giving concerts 
in this city since 1892 as a visiting organization. 

The Quartet’s beginnings were not easeful. It was 
supported by the enlightened and far-seeing Mr. Hig- 
ginson during its early years in Boston, until it be- 
came self-sustaining; but its present prosperity was 
not comfortably won. There were times of hard 
struggle and discouragement in the seasons before the 
organization had established a public—in the days 
when it was not. as it is to-day, the mode to attend 
its concerts. The Quartet is now self-supporting, 
brilliantly successful. It is fashionable to subscribe 
to its series, and its New York audiences are an 
amusing mixture of sincere and cultivated music- 
lovers and resolute ladies and gentlemen who have 
been apprised that it is incumbent upon them to hear 
“the Kneisels” play quartets by Haydn and Bee- 
thoven, and who doubtless share secretly the wish 
of the concert-goer in an inland city who is said to 
have asked Mr. Kneisel why his organization did not 
oceasionally play “a Wagner program.” 

The reputation of the Quartet has become interna- 
tional. In this country it is without an equal, and 
it may be doubted whether an unprejudiced observer 
would be prepared to maintain that it has in Europe 
any superior. Upon its distinguishing excellences as 
an expressional instrument it would be otiose to 
dwell at length. It is this season, in its twenty-fifth 
year, indisputably a finer vehicle than it has ever been 
before. In balance and euphony, in solidarity of 
spirit, in corporate virtuosity, in the unfailing in- 
telligence, the exquisite tact, and the profound artis- 
tie devotion which pervade and animate its perform- 
ances, it commands, as it has commanded for years, 
praise which must needs be uttered in the superlative. 

In applauding these delightful results it is mere 
justice to denote the energizing and unifying artistic 
force which has brought them to pass. The Quartet 
has changed; the personality of Franz Kneisel has re- 
mained. Remembering the appellation which Soc- 
rates bestowed upon himself, Mr. Kneisel, were he not 
uncommonly modest and possessed of a_ sense of 
humor, might justifiably call himself a gadfly of 
the Muse. It would be difficult to imagine a service 





By Lawrence Gilman 


more devoted and unwavering than that which this 
admirable musician has rendered to the cause of 
musical righteousness and musical progress. In re- 
spect of the latter cause his championship has indeed 
been, to many, an exacerbating and troubling phe- 
nomenon. Mr. Kneisel, a man who, though he is a 
musician, is yet conspicuously a man of brains—of 
broad culture and keen intelligence—has never con- 
ceived that his duty to the past of musical art re- 
quired him to ignore its present, or its unfolding 
future. He has been, from the first, a persistent and 
undismayed adventurer in unfamiliar fields: he has 
sought out and exploited new composers, new and un- 
canonized works; and thereby he has, quite naturally, 
evoked impatient protests from the critical obstruc- 
tionists, who, if they could, would long since have dis- 
couraged him. The more adventurous he has_ been 
in discovering and divulging new phases of creative 
musical activity, the more intolerance has he had to 
meet from those public commentators who hold it to 
be one of their most precious and valuable functions 
as esthetic guides to denigrate and contemn the new 
because it is different from the old. They are time- 
less and deathless, these obstructionists; every period 
of the history of art has known them. They have ever 
been the first to conceive and the last to relinquish a 
prejudice; they have been most congenially and 
memorably occupied when they were devising deroga- 
tory or contemptuous epithets for innovators and 
pathbreakers; they have never failed to improve, by 
their outpourings of rancor and impatient stupidity, 
any occasion which especially called for critical pene- 
tration and liberality; their hebetude and their opposi- 
tion may be counted upon as certain in the presence 
of any manifestation of creative activity which im- 
peratively demands sensitiveness and sympathetic 
alertness in the observer; they do not understand that, 
as_has been admirably observed, the aim of criticism 
is correct characterization, and that this end can be 
more nearly attained through the exercise, as a touch- 
stone, of intellectual and spiritual flexibility, than 
through a rigid and narrow “ conservatism.” 

It is against such obstructionists and such philistin- 
ism that Mr. Kneisel, in his determination to enlarge 
the culture of his public, has had to contend; and it 
is his valor and steadiness in pursuing this end that 
most excites the admiration of that small and some- 
what lonely clan who are as yet unconvinced that any 
heterodox and strange expression of creative thought 
in music demonstrates that the art has fallen upon 
evil and decadent days. Mr. Kneisel has, from the 
start, believed it to be the mission and the duty of 
his quartet to engender public appreciation not only of 
the classics of chamber-music, but of such new and 
untraditional utterances in that field of composition 
as seemed to him important. His service to the 
former ideal has met. of course, with universal appro- 
bation, and in that work his hands have been worthily 


-upheld by the chroniclers and commentators. It has 


been otherwise in the case of his excursions into un- 
explored territory. In this adventure he should have 
been seconded and supported by those whose privileged 
function it is to stand as mediators and interpreters 
between the artist—creative or interpretive—and the 
public. But instead of encouragement and enlight- 
ened interest, Mr. Kneisel has encountered bigoted, 
querulous, and unyielding opposition. The more ex- 
acting the demands made by his production of new 
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music upon the sensibility and acumen of his pub- 
lic, the more marked has been the opposition of those 
who should have aided him by a plastie and intelli- 
gently curious attitude toward the work displayed. 
Mr. Kneisel himself did not at first respond at once 
to the address of certain expressions of musical 
modernity—as the work of the younger French 
school; but, as has been pointedly said, “he did not, 
therefore, ignore it and condemn it. He studied it.” 
The critics who have opposed his exhibition of novel 
and perplexing music have not troubled themselves to 
study it, to withhold a final judgment upon it; they 
have, on the contrary, behaved toward it precisely as 
the typical “ conservative ” has always behaved in the 
presence of an art which he did not at once compre- 
hend and assimilate. When Mr. Kneisel and his asso- 
ciates performed a few years ago, for the first time in 
New York, Maurice Ravel’s singularly imaginative and 
original string quartet, one who is widely esteemed 
and who holds a highly responsible and conspicuous 
post concluded his comment upon the event (after a 
luminous and thoughtful characterization of the 
music as a “dose of wormwood and assafetida’”) by 
observing, with exquisite humor and courtesy, that 
“the audiences of the Kneisel Quartet are a gentle 
and well-bred folk; even when musie revolts them 
they do not utter catcalls or throw missiles at the 
performer.” And he also remarked that “ it is fortu- 
nate for the lovers of chamber-music that Mr. Kneisel’s 
educational processes are not numerous, and fortunate 
for him and his excellent fellows that his patrons are 
panoplied‘ with good nature.” 

The instance is typical, both in tone and in sub- 
stance—typical of an attitude which has _ been 
characteristic and continuous not only in the case of 
Mr. Kneisel’s activities as a promulgator of new 
conceptions in music, but in relation to the production 
of unconventional works in other fields. It is the 
tone and attitude which have been assumed and main- 
tained, as a rule, toward every innovator, every un- 
traditiohal and radical utterance, in contemporary 
music, by those in this country who should have been 
the first to profit by the lessons which they might have 
learned from a consideration of the history of critical 
appreciation. That Mr. Kneisel has not been daunted 
by such opposition—that he has continued serenely 
in his. purpose to bring to the notice of his public 
whatever new expression of creative thought they were 
entitled to know—is, for some, the feature of his career 
which is most worthy of honor and applause. He, 


indeed, by his liberal and fine responsiveness, has % 





come immeasurably closer than “have his,journalistie 


opponents to realizing the noble ideal of “the. eritic’s 
function proposed by Henry James: for he has sue- 
cessfully contrived “to lend himself, to project and 
steep himself, to feel and feel till he understands, and 
to understand se well that he can say,... to be 
infinitely curious and incorrigibly patient, and yet 
plastic and inflammable and determinable, stooping to 
conquer and serving to direct.” 

He has moved us to recall the petition of Thomas a 
Kempis: Da mihi, Domine, scire quod sciendum est. 
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Finance 


WHAT DOES THE NEW YEAR PROMISE FOR INVESTORS? 


MPHE year 1910 is now with us. Will 
WEP it be a Happy New-Year for in- 
vestors? The prospects are now that 
it will. There are some clouds 
in the sky, such as the uncertainty 
over.«the Sherman anti-trust law 
ery and its final interpretation and 
we stitus, and the possibilities of labor 
strikes that always come with pros- 
perity, but thése will probably be dissipated without 
harm to the financial and industrial world. The new 
year should be one of the most prosperous the country 
has ever known, and in this prosperity investors should 
share to the full. 

Before looking into the future it is well to take a 
look backward and note the many favorable oecur- 
renees in the year just closed. On the whole, it has 
heen a period of grateful surprises. Its prosperity was 
so much greater than was considered possible twelve 
months ago, as to lead many people to believe that it 
was not real prosperity that the country was enjoying, 
but an artificial excitement that soon would disappear, 
leaving actual conditions as unsettled as before. But 
the optimist was right, the pessimist wrong. 

Crops are the foundation of all prosperity. This 
vear nature was kind and the farmer industrious. The 
result was that the Secretary of Agriculture reported 
the most successful year in our history for the farmer. 
The value of farm products for 1909 is placed at 
$8,760,000,000, a gain of $869,000,000 over 1908. Just 
eleven years ago the value of farm products was esti- 
mated at only $4,417,000,000. The value of the 1909 
corn crop alone is given as $1.720,000,000, that of cot- 
ton at $850,000,000, and that of wheat at $725,000,000. 

In point of actual production the corn crop was 
larger than for any previous year except 1906. The 
total wheat crop was close to the high record, while the 
oat erop was the largest ever reported. Of all the 
crops, that of cotton atone was disappointing. The 
government’s figures place the year’s production at 
only 10,088,000 bales, an amount 2,832,000 bales less 
than for last year, and actually 80,000 bales below the 
previous low reeord of 1905. The belief exists, how- 
ever, that the government’s estimate is too low, as its 
figures are less than any estimates of competent private 
investigators. The amount of cotton ginned up to 





with 11,882,115 bales ginned up to the same date 
last year. 

The short cotton crop is the most unfavorable factor 
now apparent in the industrial world, as it means 
curtailment on the part of the cotton mills, a de- 
creased demand for labor in this particular field, and, 
undoubtedly, still higher prices for all cotton goods. 

Favored as the country was by the abundant crops 
hoth of the last year and the one preceding, it is not 
strange that there was so much activity in all indus- 
trial lines, especially as reserve stocks throughout the 
country had become greatly depleted as a result of the 
inactivity following the 1907 panic. From all parts 
of the country have come reports of ever-increasing 
activity in manufacturing and producing centres. This 
increase in industrial activity has been reflected in 
the reports of the railroads, which, month by month, 
have carried a heavier tonnage, until now the high 
prosperity figures of a little more than two years ago 
have been equalled and in some instances even sur- 
passed. While it is probable that there is not yet the 
same general demand for labor as existed in the earlier 
part of 1907, it should be only a question of a few 
months when men willingly idle will be a scarcity. In 
some industries the demand for labor already exceeds 
the supply. 

Many tangible evidences of better days have been 
witnessed by the financial community. A year ago a 
number of Wall Street’s prominent financial institu- 
tions were just beginning to recover from the effects 
of the days of stress of 1907. Receivers had been only 
recently discharged and new officials were entering 
upon the great task of placing the shaking structures 
en firm foundations. In this they have succeeded 
admirably, and to-day the banking institutions are no 
doubt stronger than ever before. 

During the year numerous receiverships of proper- 
ties in which Wall Street is interested have been 
terminated, among them those covering the Chicago 
Great Western, Seaboard Air Line, Western Maryland, 
and Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. This has helped to clear up the situation. 

The year has been made particularly memorable by 
the marked return in prosperity of the railroads. 
Gross earnings showed an increasing tendency from 
the first of the year, and by November they had reached 
the level of the high record of 1907, and in some in- 
stances had even surpassed it. Idle freight-cars, which, 
rine months previously, had totalled over 300,000, 
practically disappeared in November. The increased 
earnings made it possible for the roads to turn atten- 
tion once more to the question of maintenance, which 
had been much neglected the previous year. This meant 
a quickening of business among all those corporations 
engaged in the manufacture of railroad equipment. 
and was a prime factor in hastening the general 
return of prosperity. 

The larger earning power and the brighter outlook 
for the future were also responsible for the new finan- 
cing undertaken by the railroads during the year and 
for the increased rates of dividends. The Atchison, 
Chicago, and Northwestern, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
Sault Ste. Marie, New York Central, New York, New 
iiaven, and Hartford, and Pennsylvania, all offered 
to stockholders valuable rights to subscribe for new 
securities. To actual investors these rights meant 


considerable, even though the market prices for the 
stocks suffered temporary declines, The railroads that 
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increased dividends were, Atchison, Atlantic Coast 

Line, Central Railroad of New Jersey, Chesapeake and 

Ohio, Chicago and Alton, Louisville and Nashville, 

Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Sault Ste. Marie, Pennsy]- 

vania Company, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago, and 

St. Louis, Norfolk and Western and Reading, while the 

preferred stock of the St. Louis Southwestern was for 

the first time given a dividend. 

The industrial and public utility corporations were 
not far behind in the matter of increasing or resuming 
dividends. Among those whose stockholders profited 
in this respect were United States Steel, Pacific Coast, 
United States Realty, Crucible Steel, Federal Mining 
and Smelting, Republic Iron and Steel, Wells-Fargo 
Express, United States Express, United States Cast- 
Iron Pipe and Foundry, Electrie Storage Battery, Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical, Brooklyn Rapid Transit, 
Mackay Companies, North American Company, and 
People’s Gas. 

Wall Street not only appreciated these evidences of 
returning prosperity, but began, as it always does, 
to anticipate them months in advance. During the 
earlier part of the year it seized upon all the tidings 
of better times and used them as a leverage to raise 
prices of securities to near their record high level. 
The year 1909 began with the average price of the 
twenty railroad stocks usually used for purposes of 
comparison at 120.05, and the average price of the 
twelve industrial stocks usually used for the same 
purpose at 81.15. By August 14th the average price 
of the rails had reached 134.46, a gain of 14.41 points, 
and by November 19th the average price of the indus- 
trials had reached 100.53, a gain of 19.38 points. The 
averages mentioned were the records for the year. 
After reaching the high point the railroad average 
price suffered a severe setback, but through a partial 
recovery later the gain for the year was substantial. 
The advance in the average price of the industrials was 
more consistent than that of the rails and was held 
better. 

Although there were so many favorable factors dur- 
ing the past year which the street discounted by in- 
creasing the dividend rates, there are indications that 
the new year will see still more dividend increases 
and, accordingly, a still higher range of stock prices. 
Unless there should be some unfavorable occurrences 
not now anticipated, it is probable that stock prices 
during 1910 will see their highest point. The many 
industries of the country should prosper as never be- 
fore and the railroads should carry a greater tonnage 
than ever before. These favorable factors will cause 
the dividend increases, which already seem warranted 
by the ever-growing earnings in some instances. 

It is believed that during the next twelve months 
Atchison, Atlantic Coast Line, Chesapeake and Ohio, 
and Louisville and Nashville, all of which increased 
their dividends during 1909, will pay a still higher 
rate. It is practically a foregone conclusion that Penn- 
sylvania Railroad stock will be put back on a 7-per- 
cent. basis, and it is probable that the Southern 
Pacifie will increase its common dividend rate from 
6 per cent. to 7 per cent., and the Union Pacific its 
common dividend rate from 10 per cent. to 12 per 
cent. 

Judging from the earnings of these roads, not only 
for the past year but for a number of years back, and 
taking into consideration the excellent manner in 
which their properties have been maintained, an in- 
crease in dividend in each instance will be justified. 
During the current railroad year Atchison will prob- 
ably earn 14 per cent. for its common stock, against 
12 per cent. last year; Atlantic Coast line should earn 
11 per cent., against 914 per cent. last year; Chesa- 
peake and Ohio 8 per cent., against 6 1-3 per cent. last 
year; Louisville and Nashville 16 per cent., against 
14 1-3 per cent. last year; Pennsylvania 10 per cent., 
against 9 per cent. last year; while Union Pacific 
should earn at least as much this year as last, namely, 
19 per cent. These estimates, except in the case of the 
Pennsylvania, whose fiscal year ends December 31st, 
are based on the earnings for the six months of the 
current year, and will of course be affected by the 
amounts expended for maintenance and also by any 
unfavorable factor, such as strikes, that may come up 
during the latter half of the year. 

During the coming year it is probable that the Rock 
Island and Southern Railway will resume dividends 
on their preferred stocks, and the St. Louis and San 
Francisco may resume dividends on its second pre- 
ferred stock. Among the industrial stocks it is prob- 
able that. the new vear before its close will see in- 
creased dividends for Amalgamated Copper, American 
Car and Foundry common, Distillers Securities, Na- 
tional Lead common, Pacific Coast second preferred and 
common, and United States Steel common. There are 
some indications that dividends will be resumed on the 
stock of the New York Air Brake, on Railway Steel 
Spring common, United States Rubber common, and 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 
common. Initial dividends on the common stocks of 
the American Agricultural Chemieal Company and 
American Beet Sugar Company are considered probable. 
It is practically a certainty that an initial dividend 
will be paid on the common stock of the International 
Harvester Company within the first three months of 
the new year. 

The greatest interest in industrial common dividends 
will of course centre in Athalgamated Copper and 
United States Steel, [t is more difficult to forecast the 
dividend action on the former stock than on the latter, 
because of the gondition of the eopper trade at the 
present time and the problematical outcome of the 
copper merger talk. There is reason to believe that 
industrial activity will reach a point during the next 
year where the copper trade will be given an impetus 
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such as to justify one or two cents a pound more for 
copper metal than the prevailing prices. If Amaiya- 
mated Copper gets a price of fourteen cents for its 
product it will be in a position to double the present 
dividend rate of 2 per cent. The earnings of the 
United States Steel Corporation, from present in«ica- 
tions, will continue at the present high figure, which 
will justify an increase in the dividend rate to jive 
per cent. during the year. 

The initial dividend on Brooklyn Rapid Transit stock 
was many years coming, but now that it is here there 
is a strong belief that the rate will be increased from 
4 per cent. to 5 per cent. within a short time. 
There would be less justification for an increase in the 
rate than in the case of any of the railroads or indus- 
trials mentioned, although there is no doubt that the 
company will show for its current year about 6 per 
cent. for its stock. The company’s financial needs up 
to within a short time ago were so great, however. as 
to raise the question whether it would not be better 
for the company to get its affairs in a stronger posi- 
tion than to increase its disbursements to stockholders. 
The Consolidated Gas Company could in all probability 
put its stock back on an 8-per-cent. basis at any 
time, but to do so would be to confess that there was 
no truth in the many statements put out by its manage- 
ment that it could not sell gas at a profit at eighty 
cents a thousand feet. The Twin City Rapid Transit 
Company could and probably will pay 6 per cent. on 
its common stock. It has one of the best records held 
by any public utility corporation. 

There is no question that several of these prospective 
dividend increases have been more than discounted by 
the stock-market from the standpoint of investment. 
A common stock selling on a 4 or 4% per cent. basis or 
less is selling too high for an investment only, but, as 
has been stated before on this page, the equities back 
of stocks are sufficient in prosperous times to keep their 
prices at abnormally high levels. When conditions as 
a whole are satisfactory. and a given company is earn- 
ing twelve or fifteen per cent. for its stock, though not 
paying a third of that amount in dividends, its stock 
will sell at a price where it discounts the payment of 
at least double the dividend rate in force. Practically 
all the railroad, industrial and publie utility corpora- 
tions should have as large earnings in 1910 as ever 
before, and these should be reflected in the prices of 
their stocks. 

The wave of higher prices that now seems likely to 
sweep over the stock-market before the close of 1910 
will undoubtedly carry with it a lot of meretricious 
stocks, which, if they could be eliminated, would add 
strength to the whole market. It has been usually 
true that the end of every high movement of stock 
prices has found securities of little value widely dis- 
tributed among people who can least afford to stand 
the loss that always comes when the market meets 
with recession. Accordingly, it will be more necessary 
in the coniing year than in the one just ended to use 
discretion in the purchase of securities. 

It now seems probable that the industrial stocks 
will share very largely in any big movement in 1910. 
The highly satisfactory way in which the leading in- 
dustrial corporations came through the panic and their 
relatively small bonded debt are factors much in the 
favor of their securities. 

The immediate outlook for the stock-market would 
be improved if the few remaining receiverships still in 
force could be ended, and if the properties and securi- 
ties affected be given a definite status. One of the 
worst financial tangles is that involving the New York 
traction properties. The appointment of receivers for 
the New York City Railway Company and the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Company and subsidiary com- 
panies had a most depressing effect on the entire 
market. Some headway has been made in the great 
task of reorganizing the properties, but the end is not 
in sight. In the readjustment to follow many holders 
of securities will be heavy sufferers. It is hard to 
realize that it was possible for the numerous com- 
panies comprising the Interborough-Metropolitan sys- 


tem, as it was when first organized, to have outstand: . 


ing in the hands of the ee securities of a par value 
in excess of five hundred million dollars, 

The Street would also like to see the Gould situation 
cleared up. Especially would it appreciate the fixing 
of the status of the Wabash and the Wabash-Pittsburg 
Terminal. There is little hope, however, that the ques- 
tions involved will be definitely solved in the near 
future. 

The most important matters the industrial and 
financial worlds are facing are of course the proposed 
amending of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and tlie 

roblem of satisfying the wage demands of labor. 
What will be the attitude of President Taft and Con- 
ress on the question of amending the anti-trust law? 
Will they favor an amendment to the law or favor a 
federal license bill, leaving the present law to stand 
as finilly interpreted by the Supreme Court? In any 
event it is well understood that the future cannot bring 
any destruction of value. Whatever may be the fina! 
oittecome of the anti-trust law, stockholders of tlie 
Standard Oil Company, the American Tobaceo Com- 
pany, and of other corporations that may be involved 
will not be deprived of their property; the certificates 
representing the property may bear a different name, 
but back of them the same value will exist. 

As to labor troubles, it seems likely that, in the rail- 
road field at least, the men will gain their point. 
Wages probably will in time be raised, but railroad 
rates also will be increased, making it possible for the 
roads not only to meet the added expenditures, but to 
pay as well the higher dividends contemplated. What 
view the people, as represented in legislative bodies, 
may take of this remains to be seen, 
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HARPER’S 


The Gentler View 
TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS, ETC. 
By Florida Pier 


So many of one’s friends are the proud 
possessors of typewriters, the most femi- 
nine of women liking the noisy, com- 
mercial things in their rooms, that there 
ein no longer be any feeling about re- 
wiving typewritten letters — any feeling. 
that is. of their being disrespectful, of 
their demanding a reprimand by way of 
answer, of their having passed through a 
third and, according to tradition, chit- 
like person. Even though they are now 
written by our friends themselves, they 
remain calamities, and if they have not 
heen strained for disereet passage through 
the knowledge of a stenographer they have, 
such is the effect made upon us, passed 
through a pitiless machine which has 
caught and retained in its unpleasant 
mechanism all the intimacy, all the at- 
mosphere, all the intangible largeness of a 
written letter. There is no need of a 
second perusal. You get all there was 
at a first reading and feel it to have been 
chillingly meagre. Your acquaintance 
with the writer’s idiosyncrasies of pen- 
manship after a fashion amusingly meas- 
ured your honored familiarity. The pfide 
in deciphering. which translated itself into 
the thrill of understanding, is denied you. 

The vagaries of orthography conceal the 
precise amount of confidence given. In 
its tangle is the warmth of personality, 
and the werds suffuse a generous more 
than their bare meaning. The typewriter. 
on the other hand, has mangled each 
phrase presented to it, hardened it into 
a conereteness which has a little paralyzed 
its message. One could not send an im- 
pression into a raucously pattering ar- 
rangement of keys and have it come out 
anything but a compressed, didactic an- 
nouncement. So that when a letter of 
this impersonal sort has been read to its 
end, one’s heart leaping for gratitude at 
every human misprint, it is an interview 
held with a fence between the writer and 
oneself. Not a charming affair to be 
peered over, no garden barrier, but a metal 
obstruction; the kind of thing that in a 
prison separates prisoner and visitor, bars 
which permit of a distant, supervised hold- 
ing of hands, but tantalize, chill, and dis. 
cipline one’s enjoyment and communion. 
Though one is of a most sentimental dis- 
position and hopelessly addicted to keep- 
ing letters, these big pages with their ir- 
ritatingly regular blue lines so have the 
odor of a pamphlet that one tears them up 
unhesitatingly, feeling that to lock them 
ina box would be like admitting a book- 
agent to one’s boudoir, 


Snow is undeniably an indoor  recrea- 
tion. To make any more marked advances 
to it than attentive gazing through the 
window is to eneourage the familiarity 
that breeds excessive contempt. If you 
will be rashly aggressive and fly out-of- 
doors into the very heart of the snow, you 
must expect to have your views regarding 
it undergo a sudden and violent change. 
One does not fling oneself into the ocean 
because it is beautiful, or into a fire be- 
cause one cannot take one’s eyes from it. 
Why desire greater intimacy with the 
snow? It is cold, wet, slippery, pene- 
trating, inconvenient matter; it obstructs, 
retards, and litters. In the country it is 
exquisitely decorative, and, seen from be- 
side an open fire, looks very well indeed. 
In the city it is out of place and should 
not he permitted such full sweep as has 
been allowed it in the past. Have we 
not, now that the subject is upon us, 
rather outgrown weather in the larger 
towns? Ought it not to be relegated to 
the country districts where they have 
time and place for it and still find en- 
tertainment in its doddering ways? 

While we are about it, let some new 
urrangement regarding the wind be made. 
Sailing-ships have almost passed away. 
What further need is there of our being 
bothered by the wind, particularly in the 
city, where nothing looks in the least bet- 
ter for being blown about? In the coun- 
try, wheat must be prettily ruffled, and 
It is said that it still depends on the wind 
to do it, though it does seem as though it 
might have aequired a little initiative by 
this time. There are certain trees which 
trust to the wind to give them distinctive 
twists, but let them take after the pinettas 
of Italy, which are never trimmed nowa- 
lays, not -even the young ones, but, on 
attaining a height where they can look 
about them, see the admirable shape forced 
mall the other trees of their family and 
adopt it without further delay. Weather 
18 so cumbersome, one feels a little comical 
to be putting up with it still. 


There are moménts in the lives of the 
best of us when we feel uncontrollably 
accusatory. It is most unfortunate if at 
such times we happen to be in the com- 
pany of a modest person. It only makes 
matters so much more difficult for us. 
We begin by a mildly disparaging remark 
toncerning the other person, of course, ex: 


pecting it to be hotly refuted, our having 
said such a thing attacked, a short lecture 
read us, and all our accusative inclinations 
killed in their infancy. We look to our 
friend for such treatment, and what is 
our concern when the meek creature fails 
us and agrees with us in our bad opinion! 
We are let down with a horrid jolt, feel- 
ing equal pain for both, and the only 
course open to us is te say something 
twice as strong in the hope that it will 
spur the object of our criticism into some 
show of spirit, when we will be rated as 
we should. Otherwise we will have to 
do it ourselves. If she still insists that 
she has always known herself to‘have just 
such faults, one is obliged—and uncom- 
monly hot at the obligation one is, too— 
to reduce oneself to a mere nothing, re- 
construct the dismantled character of one’s 
friend, and, when it has been patted into 
shape, even slightly ornamented where 
the piecing showed, it is, handed back 
intact. The restitution is wrung from one 
by the other person’s utter inability tu 
protect herself. To add that the process 
has been exhausting is superfluous. You 
are verbally prostrated. 


There are kindly folk who make an at- 
tempt to caleulate what those members of 
their family are doing who happen to be 
on the other side of the over-indulged At- 
lantic. They are not content merely to 
think of them, but must think of them 
with accuracy. They add the proper num- 
ber of hovrs and, after much mental 
strain, picture them as dining when we 
lunch, teaing as we go to bed, returning 
from the opera when we are respectably 
lying in our beds listening to a companion- 
ably striking clock, and, finally, when we 
are up and about our business, it. is 
shocking to think of those lazy people 
still slothfully lying abed. It is probably 
from such caleulations as these that moth- 
ers have come to think of Paris as so 
dissipated a place for their student daugh- 
ters. There does seem something unde- 
niably loose about hours diverging so 
widely from our own. As those mem 
bers of our families are always ahead of 
us, they must live so much faster than 
we do. We are perpetually behind thein 
and have a belated, left-in-the-rear, staid, 
and lumbering feeling in consequence. It 
is depressing, and their refusing to do 
things at the same time that we do adds 
to our loneliness. 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 cents a box. «*. 
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Pears 


“A shining coun- 





tenance” is pro- 
duced by ordinary 
soaps. 
The use of Pears’ 
reflects beauty and 
‘refinement. Pears’ 
leaves the skin soft, 


white and natural. 


Matchless for the complexion, 
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Waltham Watches 
At The North Pole 


** WHERE 


ACCURATE TIME WAS THE ESSENTIAL FEATURE” 





Copyright, 1909, Underwood & Linderwoud, 


MATHEW HENSON, wHo Stoop with CoMMANDER Prary, U.S.N., 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
Waltham, Mass. 








AT THE NortH Pout 


New York, November 20th, 1909, 


Gentlemen: Waltham Watches were used during my expedition in connection 
with the simultaneous tide observations at Cape Sheridan, Cape Columbia and Cape 


Bryant, where accurate time was the essential feature. 


expeditions north over the ice. 


They were also taken on sledge 


Watches were distributed to different supporting parties, and were used for time 
comparisons by the parties up to the point where Marvin returned in command of the 


third supporting party. 


As further simultaneous tide observations were contemplated between Cape Sheridan 
and Cape Morris Jesup—the most northern point of Greenland—Marvin took with him 
the five Waltham watches in the party for this purpose, the object being that comparison 
of the five different watches might give us absolute certainty of correctness of our time. 

The performance of the watches in connection with the tide observations was entirely 


satisfactory. 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) R. E. PEARY. 





Financial 





Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 


tt to Europe and South Af- 
of rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 


Credit. rue tient ay: 
Brown Brothers: & Co., 


cates of Deposit. 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL Street 


§% cit" Irrigation Bonds 


Coupon 
Denomination, $500. Interest, March, September. 
Principal and interest guaranteed by 1st Mortgage on 
sub-irrigated lands now earning over 8% on valuation 
of $7,000 per acre. Investigate this for your January 
disbursements. 20-year circular, free. 
HOWARD PACKARD LAND CO., Santord, Florida 








The Principles 
of Banking 
By CHARLES A. CONANT 


Discusses bank-note currency 

and the evolution of modern 

banking practice toward the 

idea of a central bank. 

400 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.75 net 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 








YIELDING 
OVER 


GAS, 
ELECTRIC 
AND 
WATER 
BONDS 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGE 


PETRY & COMPANY 


% BANKERS 
The Rookery Penobscot Bidg. 
CHICAGO 


Write for circulars. 


DETROIT 

















“Well begun is half done.” 


You add considerably to the value 
of your tooth cleaning by using 


CALVERT’S 


Carbolic Tooth Powder, 
The popular English dentifrice—which gives 
such a thorough antiseptic cleansing to the entire 
surface of the teeth that are used, and a bright 
polish, too, for those that show. 


15 cents at your druggists. Sample and Booklet free from 
Park & Tilford, F.C, Calvert& Co, Calvert's Depot, 
‘Manes Thorab, St 
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Capital, 





Morton Trust Company 


LEVI P. MORTON, President 
38 Nassau St., New York 


Surplus & Undivided Profits, - 


Manages Estates and Trust Funds 


$2,000,000 
8,250,000 
































































































HONORING POE 





IN ENGLAND 





THE RECENT EXERCISES TO CELEBRATE THE POE CENTENARY WERE HELD IN LONDON AT THE BOUDOIR THEATRE, IN PEMBROKE GARDENS, ONE QF THE SMALLEST 


PLAYHOUSES IN 


THE WORLD, AND WHICH 





IS DEVOTED ENTIRELY TO MUSIC. AND POETRY 
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The royal box is decorated with arabesque turniture and 
Eastern draperies imported especially for this purpose 





The small stage has a proscenium in the Grecian 
style, and is flanked by a beautitul colonnade 
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The audience in the Boudoir Theatre on the occasion of the unveiling by Mrs. Ronalds of a tablet in commemoration of the Edgar Allan Poe centenary. 





Mirs. Ronalds 


sits beside the American Consul-General, Mr. John L. Griffiths, who is in the first row at the extreme left. The Mayor of Stoke Newington is at the extreme right 
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HE theatrical season in Paris: opened 
with a novelty in stage setting which 
sj revolutionizes the art of scenic effects as 
regards the change of light and action 
in the out-of-doors background. 

Mr. Eugene Frey, a young painter and 
an electrical engineer of much talent, had the idea of 
reproducing shadows in color by the use of powerful 
magie lanterns lighted by electricity. 

The pictures thus reproduced are first drawn in 
black and white under a microscope on a card a foot in 
length. They are then photographed for the lantern 
slides, which are colored with minuteness in trans- 
parent aniline dyes. As the picture, when reproduced, 
is enlarged 8,000 or 10,000 times its original size, this 
work of drawing and coloring has to be that of a 
skilful and painstaking artist. For the most part the 
coloring is the careful work of the inventor himself. 

Instead of placing the lantern in front of the screen, 
Mr. Frey places all the apparatus behind a white 
curtain 120 feet in length, which is well saturated in 
a glycerine preparation that renders it transparent. 
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By Mary A. C. Miller 


He throws the background on this curtain, all the 
arrangement of scenery in the foreground, where the 
action takes place, remaining as usual. If the scene 
demands a sunrise, a sunset, a storm, or a conflagra- 
tion, these changes are produced by a series of colored 
projections. Thus, if we have a forest with a lake, 
we see this landscape in the morning, in the middle 
of the day, at dusk, and at night. The principal sub- 
ject, the landscape, during the daytime remains always 
the same, but by other projections thrown on the 
sereen the rosy tints of the morning, or the violet 
colors of the dusk, or the shadows of night are pro- 
duced. Each of these variations of color is obtained 
by a separately colored slide, thrown on the principal 
slide in such a manner as to give the desired effect 
and arranged with such exactitude as to reproduce 
the objects on the sereen without changing their posi- 
tion in the least. In the scene that represents the 
burning of Rome, in Quo Vadis, seven lanterns are 
employed at the same time. In the foreground, on a 
terrace, one sees Nero with his lyre, surrounded by the 
dancers and the feast-makers; in the background 
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ls for the Theatre 


Rome stretches out, built on the hills; away in the 
distance a fire breaks out and smoke begins to rise: 
then the fire creeps nearer and nearer as one building 
after another catches fire, and clouds of smoke rise 
as the city is consumed in flames. The effect is strik- 
ing, the color of the flames taking on a natura! 
yellowish tone as they rise in clouds of smoke. 

This smoke and flame effect is produced by films o! 
clouds painted in flame-colors and adjusted on wheels, 
which turn and raise the films, giving the effects desired. 

In the last act of Tannhiiuser the grotto of Venus 
is reproduced at the desired moment without the 
noise of the shifting of the scenery, while the various 
gradations between dusk and dawn are effectivel 
shown. In Myrtil the virgin condemned to death is 
changed into a lily by the, use of the lantern slide. 

This new process of stage backgrounds will be wel 
comed by the theatrical managers, for the expensive 
painted backgrounds, so fragile and difficult to adjust. 
are easily replaced by a single curtain and a few 
lanterns with the required slides, while the effects 
produced are much more natural and effective. 
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The Trials of Alchemists 


Or the many strange characters appear- 
ing upon the world’s stage during the 
tol 


Middle Ages, none were more motley or 
more appealing to romantic imagination 


than the men who devoted their lives to 
the occult art of transmutation of metals. 
Many were impostors, but many others 
were self-deluded. 

Probably the most curious proclamation 
ever issued in England was one of the 
reign of Edward III., a.p. 1329. This 
document ran as follows: 

“Know all men that we have been 
assured that John Rows and William de 
Dalby know how to make silver by the 
art of alchemy; that they have made it 
in former times and still continue to make 
it: and considering that these men, by 
their art and by making that precious 
metal, may be profitable to us and to our 
kingdom, we have commanded our well- 
beloved Thomas Cary to apprehend the 
foresaid John and William, wherever they 
ean be found, and bring them to us, to- 
cether with all the instruments of. their 
art. under safe and sure custody.” 

It is not of record whether or not John 


and William were apprehended by the 
well-beloved Thomas, but it is to be feared 
that things went somewhat hard with 
them if they were and failed to fill the 
king’s chests with good white silver. 

So strong did the belief in the art be- 
come that the government at last resolved, 
in order to prevent the depreciation of the 
value of coin in circulation, to make the 
practice of the art a felony; and this was 
duly done. The act was the shortest in 
the. history of England, and certainly 
unique in that it prohibited the doing 
of that which had never been and could 
not be done. This act, passed in the fifth 
year of Henry IV., was in these words: 

“None from henceforth shall use to 
multiply gold or silver or use the craft 
of multiplications; and if any the same 
do, he shall incur the pain of felony.” 

As the “pain of felony” at that time 
included dragging at a cart’s tail, break- 
ing on the wheel, and the distribution of 
limbs, head, and trunk as ornaments for 
various city gates, transmuters were there- 
after very careful to keep their doings 





secret. 





Shells that Make Light of 
War Balloons 

















A balloon fairly pierced by the projectile 


EXPERIMENTS were made recently by the 
Krupp firm, near Essen, Germany, in fire 
practice against dirigibles. A projectile 
weighing fou: kilos was shot. from a 
mortar of five centimetres, the explosive 


producing a trail of luminous smoke that 
enabled the passage of the shell to be dis- 
cerned, with consequent readjustment of 
aim. These projectiles proved efficacious 
up to a height of six thousand yards. 
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The explosion of the (happily unoccupied) dirigible 





Cutting Peat by Wind Power 


As mineral and the various other 
natural fuel reservoirs diminish or in- 
crease in value, the utilization of wind 
as a generating power is bound to receive 
More consideration with reference to a 
Wider practical and industrial application. 
In fact, one may already observe such a 
condition near Dunfermline, Scotland, 
at the present moment, where a windmill 
—" being operated for the cutting of 

at. 

In certain locations in the north of this 
district a considerable industry has 
recently grown out.of the manufacture of 
moss litter. The yield, which may be 
Said to be abundant, if not inexhaustible, 
18 cut and gathered in trucks rolling over 
Portable rails extending from different 
parts of the field to a common terminus 
~the drying-racks. Here, to hasten 
evaporation, the peat is further broken 





up by machinery, the generating power 
for which in. the ingtance under review is 
supplied by a windmill fourteen feet in 
diameter erected to a. height of about 
thirty-five feet. There is also an auxili- 
ary pump attachment for forced drainage 
of the bog, subject to adjustment and 
regulation. , 

This mill, which has been in successful 
operation for some time, is said to ac- 
ceomplish in less than one hour an amount 
of work it formerly required four men a 
day of ten hours to equal, and owing to 
the exposed position of its location and 
the almost continuous wind power pre- 
vailing in this country, it is rarely, if 
ever, out of commission. 

Although there have been no scientific 
inquiries, so far as is generally known, 
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into the question of the average wind 
velocity of Scotland, outside of valleys 
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and sheltered spots it is safe to say that 
at a thirty-toot altitude a ten to fifteen 
miles per hour breeze could reasonably 
be counted upon almost anywhere in Scot- 
land, providing exposures had _ been 
properly selected. Pumping for water- 
supply, root-cutting, sawing, and _ inter- 
mittent farm-work can therefore con- 
stantly be depended on, and windmills 
with electrical transmission might be de- 
veloped to almost any extent under con- 
ditions so invitingly favorable. 

It would be erroneous to infer from the 
foregoing that windmills are not much in 
vogue in Scotland. ‘Their adaptability, 
however, and potentialities do not yet ap- 
pear to have been fully realized. 





Ye Poet’s Plaint to Nine- 
teen-ten 


NINETEEN-TEN, nineteen-ten, 
Here’s the New-Year come again. 
Not so good as nineteen-nine 

For the Poet and his line. 

Easy rhymes for nine and eight 
Could be had at speedy rate, 

But the rhymes for ten are not 
Quite so easy to be got. 


Nineteen-ten, nineteen-ten, 

May you labor like a hen, 

Fruitful in things fair and good 
For the human needing food. 

May the eggs you lay for us 

All be golden, prosperous, 

Past all doubt and dark reproach, 
Ready ever for the poach. 


Nineteen-ten, nineteen-ten, 

May your song suggest the wren, 
Rising through the atmosphere 
With a note that’s free and clear, 
As she snuggles in her nest 

With the one she loves the best— 
Maybe wrens don’t act that way, 
But the rhyme is quite O. K. 


Nineteen-ten, nineteen-ten, 

Keep your troubles in their den. 
Loosen only joyous sights, 

Bring us only glad delights. 
Make the smiles of mortals wide, 
Scatter peace on every side, 
Bring the light to sinful men, 
Nineteen-ten, nineteen-ten. 


Nineteen-ten, nineteen-ten,— 


( Denizen, 

Citizen, 

Nitrogen, 
Abdomen, 
Bitumen, 

Regimen, 

Acumen, 

Cegumen, 

Cerumen, 

Also wen, 
Likewise ken, 
Ferny glen, 

“ Where’ve you been,’ 
| And “say when”; 


Other rhymes are ¢ 


| 


? 





But I’m blest if I can see 

How they fit in poesie, 

So T’ll bring my little rhyme 

To a close about this time, 

Saying merely, “ Thanks to Heaven, 

*Tis not yet Nineteen-eleven!” 
Horace Dopp Gastir. 





The Plans for Harvard’s 
Enlargement 


A statement from Messrs. Warren and 
Wetmore. 


Tue following communication has been 
received from Messrs. Warren and Wet- 
more, the New York firm of architects, 
whose name was mentioned in connection 
with the title accompanying the double- 
page drawing by Vernon Howe Bailey, 
published in Harper’s WEEKLY, December 
18th last, showing the contemplated im- 
provements in the physical plans of Har- 
vard University: 

“In the title accompanying the double- 
page drawing by Mr. Vernon Howe Bailey, 
illustrating the new plans for the enlarge- 
ment of Harvard University, the statement 
was made that the drawing was ‘ from the 
approved plans of the architects, Warren 
and Wetmore.’ This statemenu was based 
upon a misapprehension of the facts. 
The drawing illustrated a possible de- 
velopment of Harvard College, but, as the 
accompanying article correctly stated, the 
plans had not been submitted to the au- 
thorities at Cambridge, much less approved 
by them. Inasmuch as it is unlikely that 
the projected changes at the university 
will be put into effect for some time, it is 
improbable that their accomplishment will 
be the work of any single firm of archi- 
tects. Our firm have not been selected as 
the architects, and have no official con- 
nection with the matter at all.” 
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An Advertisement 


Elbert Heblavd 








Business 
Ballast 


HEN Henry Selfridge, 
of Chicago, was start- 
ing that great Amer- 
ican store in London, 
he found that he was 
flying a trifle light, 
and needed a little 
business ballast — in 
other “words, a little financial ac- 
pe fs —- ‘eg ne 
a ing to his bankers they aske 
ns a Mr. Selfridge’s life insurance 
policies. “@ When he sent his sec- 
retary over with the documents, 
aggregating an even million dol- 
lars, the monied men winked, 
blinked and gasped for breath. \¢ 
One of the ae was in the 
Equitable for an even three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Now, be 
it known that the Equitable never 
writes a policy like that without 
not only examining the man physi- 
cally, but looking up his moral 
record with a fine-tooth comb. 

The dope fiend, the boozer, the 
rounder, the bounder, and _ the 
gent who follows the ponies can- 
not pass. Your record must be 

clean and you must be engaged in 

a business that serves society. 

You must be benefiting your fel- 

low-men, not exploiting them. 

The safe man is the useful man. 

\g So when our Threadneedle 

Street friends saw those Selfridge 

policies, they suddenly awoke to 

the fact that they were dealing 
with a man who knew exactly 
what he was doing. The life 
insurance policies were his certifi- 
cates of aml The bankers 
sent back the policies, with word 
that Mr. Selfridge could have 
anything he wanted, on his own 
terms. \@ But in the two days’ 
delay the wind had veered; the 
buyers were mobbing the store 
with £. s. d., and Selfridge found 
himself in funds; and then he had 
the joy of thanking the money- 
bags and informing them that he 
wanted nothing. \¢ All wise men 
who can get life insurance nowa- 
days, do. It stiffens the vertebrae, 
sweetens the love of wife and 
kiddyeens, commands the confi- 
dence of your colleagues and en- 
ables you to look trouble squarely 
in the eye and cause it to beat it 

for the bush. Life insurance is a 

privilege. If it is within your 

reach today, secure it today. To- 
morrow may be too late. 
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THe Equitase Lire 
AssurRANCE SOcIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
“Strongest in the World’”’ 


The Company which pays its death 
claims on the day it receives them, 


PAUL MORTON, PRESIDENT 
120 Broadway, New York City 





AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! 
None in your town? Then why 
not recommend some.good man—or 
woman—to us, to represent us there. 
Great opportunities today in Life 
Insurance work for the Equitable. 


















































































































A Famous Chief 


chief of the Ogalala 
wus one of the 


CLoup. the 
who died recently, 
most prominent Indian chiefs living in the 
last century. Born about the year 1825, 
the young brave, by his activity on the 
war-path and by the sagacity of his advice 
in council, rose to be the leader of 


) 
RED 
Sioux. 


soon 


his band. Red Cloud had a share in the 
fighting with the Crow. Blackfeet, and 
other tribes and was regarded as one of 


our most dangerous opponents in the govy- 

















Red Cloud 


ernment wars with the Indians between 
the years 1863 and 1868. 

In 1876, when the sale of the Black 
Hills oceurred, Red Cloud opposed the 
agreement whereby the Indians allowed 
that district to be opened up for the white 
settlers, but he was overruled in the mat- 
ter. He was also a staunch supporter of 
the Messiah doctrine and the ghost dance 
in 1890. Red Cloud made several visits 
to Washington in hehalf of his people. 


Moving Pictures and Microbes 


THe latest 
machines is the 


thing in moving-picture 
microcinematograph. a 
French invention, by means of which, 
using films taken with an ultra-micro- 
scopic apparatus. moving pictures of mi- 
crobes one fifty-thousandth of an inch in 
length are thrown upon a sereen. In the 
pictures the mierobes are enlarged from 
10.000 to 20,000 diameters, so that it is 
of course possible to observe their charac- 
teristics and movements with the greatest 
ease. The photographs making up the 
film are taken at the rate of thirty-two 
per second. 

Such a machine is, of course, of enor- 
mous value to ‘bacteriologists. and the 
pictures of an existing but generally un- 
seen world are of the greatest interest to 
any layman. The sight of countless mil- 
lions of strange fish-like and serpentine 
creatures continually battling and raging 
to and fro, fighting, giving birth to new 


colonies, and finally disappearing, is al- 
most terrifying. even to those who have 
a fairly good notion of micro-organisms. 


If a single drop of fresh blood is’ placed 
upon a slide and the slide inserted in the 
machine, there is projected upon the 
screen the picture of a fierce battle. Red- 


dish patches appear, each carrying a 
creature not unlike the conventional 
dragon, and these are instantly attacked 


nebulwe—the 
Though the 
fiercely, they are gradually 
and absorbed by the white 
atfording perfect illustration of 
koff’s theory of phagocytosis. 
These pictures are being exhibited by 
Dr. Jean Comandon, at the Broea Hos- 
pital in Paris, and he hopes that, by the 


white corpuscles of 
dragons — fight 

surrounded 
nebulie. thus 
Metehni- 


by white 
the blood. 


aid of this method, it will be possible to 
identify many malignant microbes which 
bave hitherto escaped observation by 


reason of their minute size, a hope which 
certainly well warranted when it 
is considered that a microbe but one one- 
hundred-thousandth of an inch in length— 
but half the length of the smallest now 
known—would be shown upon the sereen 
one-fifth inch in length. and could be eas- 
ily studied with the naked eye. 


seems 
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Colored Glass and Smokeless 
Powder 


Tuere has been discovered a means by 
which the location of troops using smoke- 
less powder in battle can be easily dis- 
covered. <All that is necessary is to sur- 
vey the landscape through pale red glass. 
The flash of smokeless powder. appears 
strong in red light, while ordinary objects 
are dimmed. sy) furnishing field-glasses 
with sereens of the proper tint, the posi- 
tion of concealed marksmen can be de- 
tected. 
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John Lee Mahin. 


may be judged. 


the calm, cold’ 


over and over. 


on request. 





How to judge an advertisement 
before you use it 


tests whereby “thee advertising 
value of newspaper and. magazine 
advertisements, street -car cards, 
posters or any other printed matter 


mere theories, but ten real tests. 
Applying them you arrive at 


against the copy you have in mind. 


These ten tests have proved themselves 
All ten of them have 
been applied to this, advertisement. 
A complete set of these tests sent 


Address 


Mahin Advertising Company 


811-861 American Trust Building 


has prepared ten 


These are not 


reasons for or 
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IMPERIAL 


EXTRA DRY 
CHAMPAGNE 





| Served Everywhere 


3 AGARS 


-MADE AT KEY WEST 
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Hotel Statler 


BUFFALO, N., Y. 
“THE COMPLETE HOTEL” 
Appeals to the man traveling with 
his family because— 


Every room has its own private bath. 


Rates more reasonable than usually 
charged at houses of its class 


Nothing better anywhere at any price. 
300 ROOMS 300 BATHS 
“ Circulating ice water in all rooms.” 
European Plan — $1.50 per Day Up 
Best restaurant and cate service in the city. 














—— 
Atlantic City 


is most delightful in 
January and February, and 


Chalfonte 








is in the very centre of its 
varied attractions. There is no 
better time for a visit than now. 


Write for reservations to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
Always Open 


On the Beach 











THE STORY OF A STREET. 


tory of Wall Street, from the time when Wilhelmus Kieft, the Dutch Governor of New Amsterdam, roughly marked 


The genuine 


its direction with a cattle-guard of fe Hed trees and brushwood, to the latest period of its development. 
the Revolution, Wall Street in later times, as the centre of government, as the social centre, 


Dutch, Wall Street during 


By Frederic Trevor Hill 


Wall Street in the days of the 
as the centre 


of finance—the author traces all its strange transformations in his brilliant, aliusive style, mingling humorous anecdote with the historic 


narrative. It reads like a wonderful story. Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo. 


Cloth, net, $1.60. HARPER & BROTHE KS, Publishers, N.Y. 








Dwight, TH. 
Marion, Lud. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Portland, Me, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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West Haven, 
Washington, BD. 
Jacksonville, F 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Kansas Gity, Mo. 
Ng. Louis, Mo., 

2801 Locust St. 
Manchester, N. He 
Buffalo, N. ¥. ~ 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using. 


A stientific remedy which has ‘been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 30 years 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


White Plains. N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Portland, Oregon. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 

812 N. Broad St. 


Pittsburg, Pa., 
#246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. Ee 
Wiunipeg, Manitoba. 
Londen, England, 
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Serving the “Red God” 


“To my three sons... to my _triend 
. and to all good fellows who, \\ithe; 
in boyhood nor in after life, a been 
able to resist the ‘red God’s eal] ne’ | 


dedicate these notes of thirteen monthy 
travel and sport in British East .\jrieg” 
writes Dr. W. S. Rainsford in the cdedieg. 
tion of his new book, The Land of th, 
Lion. It is, in the main, a detaiic:1 larra- 


tion of hunting. Two chapters, X1\. anq 
XV., will prove of especial ae t and 
wide application, The latter, e:title 

A Plea for the Native East- Afric: an and 
his Missionary,” is one of the frankes) 
and bravest statements of truth that a 
broad-minded minister could have made. 
“ Africa,” writes Dr. Rainsford, * is pe. 
coming not Christian, but Mohammedan. 
and it is becoming Mohammedan in spite 


of the immense advantage Christ ianity 
naturally has over the latter religion, 
owing to the fact that the rulers of the 


land are Christian. Mohammedanism 
wins one hundred where Christianity wins 
one, because Mohammedanism gives the 
native what he can understand, wliat he 
wants, while it leaves him in possession 
of much that he is not willing to part 
with; much that I think he should not be 
asked to part with. His new religion lifts 
him out of tribalism into a family of free 


men. No man can enslave him, he is a 
member of a great brotherhood. Further 


than that, in the vast majority of cases, 
I do not think the matter goes, but this 
simple religion, or beginning | of a religion, 
is not without evident effect in his life, 
He is at least as truthful, as clean in his 


manner of living, and certainly more 
sober, than the Christianized native.” 
* What can the doctrine of the Trinity 


mean to him?” asks the author in the 
same chapter. “Miracles of a certain 
kind he will readily accept, his profound 
belief in the witch doctors’ power making 
such acceptance both natural and of no 
value. On the other hand, when such a 
miracle as the ‘ virgin birth’ is insisted on, 
as it is unfortunately almost universally 
insisted on by missionary England and 
America, a very real difficulty at once 
arises. Faith, in its true sense, he knows 
nothing of. He is of necessity a material- 
ist, and to ask him to believe something 
beyond his reason is to ask him to do what 
the very best impulses within him rebel 
against his doing. Again and again. in 
conversation with the most intelligent men 
of my Sefari [caravan], who were Moham- 
medans, they have confronted me with this 
difficulty: ‘How can we believe that a 
child was born without a father?” 

Dr. Rainsford’s book teems with ma- 
terial concerning native customs, which 


he has observed almost as closely as Sir 
Harry Johnston would have done. Four 
‘lion telegrams.” which were sent by an 


Indian station-master on the Uganda rail- 
road, and have been made the subject of 
an appendix, are singularly amusing. 
They were as follows: 

(1) “Lion is on the platform. . Please 
instruct guard and driver to proceed care- 
fully and without signal in yard. Guard 
to advise passengers not to get out here 
and be careful when coming in office.” 


(2) “One African injured at 6 
o'clock again by lion and: hence sent to 
Makindu Hospital by trolley. — Traflic 
manager please send cartridges by 4 down 
train certain. 

(3) “ Pointsman is surrounded by twe 
lions while returning from distant signal 


and hence pointsman went on top of tele- 
graph post near water tanks. Train to 
stop there and take him on train and then 
proceed. Traflic manager to please ar 
range steps.” 

(4) “Down driver to enter my yard 
very cautiously points locked up. No one 
can go out. Myself Stedman Porters all 
in office. Lion sitting before office-oor. 

















THOMAS J. LYNCH 


A FORMER UMPIRE, WHO HAS BEEN ELbCTEr 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL BASEBALL 
LEAGUE 
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The Fate of the Moose 


Avone the remarkable and unique curi- 
osities soon to be exhibited in the great 
Xational Collection of Heads and Horns, 
vathered together through the efforts of 
Director W. T. Hornaday, in the new 
\dministration Building, at the New York 
Joological Park, is a pair of interlocked 
moose antlers. This is considered one of 
the rarest and most wonderful natur.|- 
history specimens which have been brou, At 
into civilization in recent years. The in- 
terlocked antlers, impossible to separate 
with human hands, are the result of a 
desperate battle between two giant bull 
moose in the forest wilds of the Kenai 
Peninsula, Alaska, a few years ago. The 
powerful and enraged monsters used their 
broadly palmated antlers as weapons of 
offence and defence in a series of tre- 
mendous charges and assaults which they 
made upon each other in a fierce en- 
counter. During the fight the antlers 
became so firmly entangled and locked 
that neither of the combatants could break 


away. An Indian hunter heard the loul 

















The interlocked moose antlers 


clashing of the horns some distance in the 
forest and rushed to the scene of the con- 
flict, and found that one of the animals 
had broken his neck during the struggle 
and lay dead on the ground, while the 
other was making herculean efforts to 
release his horns. 

The hunter then killed the living moose 
and tried, by aid of a wooden wedge, to 
separate the antlers, which, however, was 
impossible. He reported the duel between 
the moose to a near-by trading post, at 
Kenai village, and the two heads were 
secured and fortunately preserved. The 
animals were of a commanding size, prob- 
ably ten or twelve years old, the larger 
pair of horns having a spread of sixty- 
nine and one-half inches and the other 
sixty-two. This is said to be the only 
instance where a pair of moose antlers 
have been found interlocked. 





Why They Slept Seated 


Hvunpreps and perhaps thousands of 

Southerners who went home from New 
York, Philadelphia, and other Northern 
cities during the holidays wondered why 
they could not secure Pullman tickets 
until they had bought their regular rail- 
road tickets. 
_ Round-trip tickets are sold from Wash- 
Ington to all points in the South between 
Christmas and the New-Year, and hereto- 
fore many Southerners going home have 
have had their Pullman berths reserved 
and then bought their round-trip tickets 
When they got to Washington. But this 
year they had to take chances on getting 
berths in Washington, and the consequence 
was that many had to spend a night or 
more in a day coach. 

The explanation as to why they could 
not reserve their berths, as they had always 
done, is interesting, and shows how small 
an incident can change traflic regulations 
over thousands of miles of territory. 

According to an official of one of the 
Principal Eastern railroads. it seems that 
& young girl’s recent trip from her home 
to college was the cause of the new regula- 
tions by the Pullman Company. The girl's 
brother, Who was seeing her off. had bought 
her ticket, but in the excitement of the 
departure he kept it in his pocket. 

The young lady got aboard the train, 
minus ticket, and went into a Pullman car. 
From an accommodating conductor she 
bought a berth for the night, taking the 
official's receipt for the two dollars paid 
him. She was just preparing to retire 
when the train conductor came through 
the car taking up tickets. 

Then the girl discovered that her brother 
had failed to give her the ticket he had 
bought. Although she was pretty, the 
train conductor was adamant, and pro- 
testations were in vain. The blue-capped 
oficial politely intimated that she would 
have to pay her fare or be escorted down 
the steps at the next station. The girl 
opened her purse to pay, but found that 





she was several dollars short of the re- 
quired amount. 

Then the thought came into the girl’s 
head that she had bought a berth from 
the Pullman Company for the night and 
that she had the Pullman conductor’s re- 
ceipt for it. . Supplications gave way to 
defiance. 

“1 have bought a berth in this car for 
to-night,” she said, in effect, “and I defy 
you to put me off the Pullman Company’s 
property.” 

The Pullman conductor was appealed 
to. He thought quick and hard. He 
finally came to the conclusion that as he 
had sold a berth in his car to the girl for 
the night he could not let her be put off. 
The only solution to the problem was to 
let the girl ride, unless he detached the 
Pullman ear from the train. 

Of course the girl rode, and turned in 
the ticket her brother had bought after 
she received it from him by mail. But 
when the story reached the Pullman Com- 
pany’s offices strict orders were sent out 
that no more Pullman tickets must be 
sold unless the purchaser held a railroad 
ticket also, 





Preventing the Pollution of 
Rivers 


THE presence of a pulp-mill along a 
watercourse in this country generally 
means the pollution of the stream from 
the factory waste, but such is not the re- 
sult in Germany, where there are exceed- 
ingly stringent regulations guarding the 
purity of the rivers. The water which is 
to be emptied into the river must leave 
the factory in an absolutely clean condi- 
tion, free from any remnants from the 
manufacturing process. This is accom- 
plished by sending it through one or more 
settling ponds, and, if necessary, the waste 
must be passed through filters. The 
streams are regularly patrolled by inspect- 
ors and any justified claims against the 
quality of the waters, due to pollution 
from the factories, is at once investigated 
and must be met with immediately, regard- 
less of the cost. 

There are no regulations setting forth 
the exact method which a manufacturer 
must employ to prevent the pollution of 
the streams; each manufacturer can use 
his own ideas upon the subject as long as 
his method fulfils the requirements. Set- 
tling ponds are invariably used, and the 
results are always satisfactory. 

An employee of the Inspection of Fac- 
tories, who makes tours from time to time 
to inspect the disposition of the waste ma- 
terial of the factories, is under the imme- 
diate jurisdiction of the county authori- 
ties and has charge of the licenses to the 
factories and of the inspection. 

The law is enforced to the letter, and 
any violation. whether unintentional or 
not, compels the manufacturer to pay all 
costs in connection with removing the 
pollution from the streams. A manu- 
facturer whose works are located on one 


_of the small streams in Saxony polluted 


the water, and the inspectors compelled 
the owner to bear all the expense for 
cleaning the stream and freeing it of im- 
purities due to his negligence. 





The Uses of Seaweed 


Ow1ne to the formation of the coast, sea- 
weed is present in great quantities along 
the shores of Prince Edward Island, in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. The high tide 
leaves a long stretch of territory between 
high and low water mark, where it grows. 
The past season is the first time that sea- 
weed has entered into the export trade of 
this province. It has been used heretofore 
locally as bedding for cattle, its contents 
of soda resulting thus in a_ valuable 
manure. As a fodder it is eaten by oxen, 
sheep, and deer in winter, and when boiled 
with a small quantity of meal added it 
makes a desirable food for hogs. 

From seaweed, when reduced to ashes, 
are gained some of the most beneficent 
preparations in use to-day. Some of these 
are iodine, bromine, hydriodic acid, iodides 
of sodiwn, mercury, potassium, magnesium, 
and calcium. From it are extracted color- 
ing matters, volatile oil, and its in- 
gredients are used in photography. It is 
further employed as coverings for flasks 
in the packing of glass, china, and other 
brittle wares, for packing furniture, 
stuffing pillows and mattresses, and in up- 
holstering. The claim is made that furni- 
ture stuffed with seaweed is kept free of 
moths and other insects, owing to its salty 
flavor. 

This weed is one of the best non-con- 
ductors of heat and finds use in thermotics, 
especially in the insulation of refrigerators 
and in refrigerating plants. It is also 
used between walls and floors to prevent 
the transmission of sound. 

As the demand for this article is get- 
ting more active, large quantities are be- 
ing gathered by farmers and fishermen 
along the shores of Prince Edward Island, 
dried. and prepared for shipment to the 
United States. 
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Yes, friend, 
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LATZ 


MILWAUKEE 


| Kae ¢ 1 ee oe LL 


Wy :) 77; 


Ever Brewed 


Ask for it at the Club, Cafe or Buffet. 
Insist on “‘Blatz’’ 
Corr ef Invited direct 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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<s MAKAROFF 
Roe RUSSIAN 
“~” CIGARETS 


are on sale by "all dealers.® 


ACTUALLY 


they are to be had at most good stores and clubs. 





If your dealer will not or says he cannot supply you, we will— 
but we'd rather you'd ask the dealer first. 


They are 15 cents and a quarter in boxes of 10; $1.50 to $6.00 in boxes of 100. 
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CASCADE FT LIFEBUDY 
SOAP 


WHISKY 
Has “That Clean Smell” 


which distinguishes it from ordinary 
soaps. The odor of Lifebuoy associates 


itself with utter clean-ness and whole- 


‘cea For Toilet 
Bath and Shampoo 


RICH - PURE - MELLOW 
Original bottling has old gold label. 
ickel & Co., Distillers, Nashville, Tenn, 


Lifebuoy is the most satistactory of all 
soaps. Cleans and disinfects at the same 
time. Prevents the infection of cuts and 
scratches while healing. 


Good 


cerian Pens are good writers, 
Stab, r pointed, engrossing, draw- 
ing, or any other of the dozens of styles of 
Spencerian Pens—there’s no blot and splatter 
to spoil your work. All easy, velvety writers. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


Rewoqmocte and carefully ground points. Per- 
t temper, great elasticity. Send 6 cents in 
stamps for sample card of 12, all different. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Srpataay, 
New York. 


Dc 


At your 
Grocers 
LEVER BROS 
COMPANY 


bridge, Mass 









































































































































MUST THE AMERICAN 
CITY BE UGLY? 


(Continued from page 13) 


streets is found to-day to be a serious 
mistake. 

Fortunately Broadway, originally a 
cow-path, was left undisturbed. The scar- 
city of cows and their antipathy for 
original research at this early date is 
much to be deplored, for more venture- 
some cattle might have left us paths that 
to-day would have provided great com- 
mercial highways, the necessity of which 
is so keenly felt. 

The commission prophetically suggested 
the future extension of the city as far as 
Harlem, but they did not grasp the idea 
of its real future. It was even solemnly 
stated in their report that, as New York 
was bounded on each side by noble rivers 
emptying into the ocean, this fortunate 
location made it ‘“‘ unnecessary to provide 
more than a few vacant spaces for fresh 
air and health.” When we consider the 
expense incurred and the difficulties that 
have been encountered in constructing 
small parks during the last few decades, 
the folly of this short-sighted policy is 
apparent. The same policy, however, ob- 
tains to-day, and necessary action is de- 
ferred because of the immediate expense. 

In striving to bring order out of chaos 
we are beset by tremendous difficulties. 
It is comparatively simple to plan the 
newer and more sparsely settled portions 
of a town, but to improve the congested 
districts seems a hopeless task. Still, we 
must remember that the objections urged 
against opening a new street in a thickly 
settled portion of a modern city are pre- 
cisely those that were urged when Baron 
Haussmann planned his great improve- 
ments in Paris. It is now, as it was then, 
the question of individual rights compared 
with the publie good. 

The adoption of a city plan by no 
means requires that it be put into imme- 
diate execution in all its details. This 
would not be possible nor even advisable, 
as it would cause unnecessary hardships 
to property-owners. A complete scheme, 
however, must be taken as a guide for all 
operations, so that whatever is done will 
conform to it and not act as an obstacle 
in the path of the future improvements. 
The city will naturally construct only such 
portions of the plan as the public funds 
admit at the time, but with a definite 
object in view each portion of the work 
completed will be part of a preconceived 
whole, and no expense or energy will be 
wasted. 

This is the manner of proceeding that 
is earnestly urged in Washington. We ask 
that the modernized L’Enfant plan, so 
skilfully made by the last commission, be 
adopted and always kept in view. When 
new buildings are erected they should be 
placed in the positions determined by the 
plan which carefully provides sites for 
future monuments and government build- 
ings. The scheme is so splendid that it 
would be a national misfortune if it were 
not allowed gradually to grow and become 
a reality. A national commission is 
needed to guard and advance this great 
work, which will, if properly executed, 
make Washington the most beautiful of 
all modern cities. 

\ splendid report, broad in scope and 
magnificent in conception, has been issued 
for the rearrangement and enlargement of 
Chicago. Grand Rapids has appointed a 
commission and has prepared a general 
scheme of development. Baltimore, St. 
Louis, Boston, Indianapolis, and other 
cities are seriously considering — this 
problem, so that there is reason to hope 
for actual results in the future. In one 
city—Cleveland, Ohio—actual work is in 
progress. A commission appointed by the 
Governor of the State has prepared a plan 
for public buildings and grounds, locally 
known as the Group Plan, which has been 
formally adopted. Gratifying progress 
has been made, much ground has already 


_ been acquired, and a monumental civic 


centre will soon be constructed which will 
serve as an example and provide encour- 
agement for other cities. 

The advancement of art to-day is tre- 
mendously rapid. The limitless resources 
of America, the rapidity with which new 
problems are presented, their very magni- 
tude, inspire the designer, and while we 
may not hope to reproduce the Parthenon, 
nor St. Marks, nor the great cities of the 
Renaissance, with proper opportunities we 
shall have a newer beauty which will ke 
called American art, and a new city called 
the American city. As Emerson has said, 
“ Beauty will not come at the call of a 
legislature, nor will it repeat in England 
or America its history in Greece; it will 
come, as always, unannounced, and spring 
up between the feet of brave and earnest 
men.” If we are ready and appreciate it 
and love it, we can have it, but art can- 
not flourish without encouragement, and 
the artist must be stimulated by a sym- 
pathetic public. 

What has been called “ that mysterious 
and haunting memory that peoples the 
air with spectres in quiet towns like Ra- 
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OLD MEXICO AND THE GRAND CANYON. 


Tradition says that Mexico was settled by the Toltecs in 
the 8th century. Whether this be true or not, Cortez in 1519 found 
a civilization in Tenochtitlan (now the City of Mexico) that in 
many respects was far in advance of many so-called civilized coun- 


tries in those days. 


tongue ; 


Mexico has changed but little since the days of Cortez. In 
many sections the natives speak a corrupted form of the old Aztec 
cathedrals reared by the conquistadores to mark their 
victory still uplift their hoary heads, and many novel sights present 


themselves to the tourist. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad will run a_ personally - conducted 
thirty-day tour through Mexico, leaving the East February 3, 
by special train of Pullman parlor smoking, dining, compartment, 
drawing-room sleeping, and observation cars. 

The itinerary includes three days in New Orleans during the 
picturesque Mardi Gras carnival, with special seats on grandstand 
to view the pageants, and three days in the City of Mexico, with 
visits to Mobile, San Antonio, Monterey,.San Luis Potosi, Tampico, 
Queretaro, Orizaba, Cuernavaca, 
Cholula), Guanajuato, Aguascalientes, and Zacatecas. 

On the return journey a side trip will be made to the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona, one of the great wonders of the world. Two 
days will be spent at this unique creation of nature. 

Full information and rates will be furnished by Ticket Agents, 
or by Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 
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os J IS ONLY FIVE DAYS FROM NEW YORK ¢ 


By the Prinz Steamers of the 
Atlas Service — Modern in 
Every Way — Sailings Weekly 


Rates, $455 One Way, $85.50 Round Trip 
Also cruises of 24 and 25 days, $135 & $140 


Two Special Cruises 


By 8. 8. Moltke (12,500 tons) 













Largest vessel ever sent to West Indies, leaving 
New York, February 22, March 24,1910. Itin- 
erary includes all important points of interest. 


16 AND 28 DAYS, $85 AND $150 UP 










41-45 BROADWAY 


San Francisco 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 
Hamburg-American Line 


New York Philadelphia Boston Chicago 

















RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
le. Write for special offer. 
a We ip on 
ay deposit, allow 10 
and Sreight on 


hout acent 
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dsundries. Do sot éuy until you 
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elogsand learn our unheard of prices and marve. 
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oer. 
coaster brake rear wheels, lamps, sundries, Aal/ prices. 
D CYCLE CO.. Dept. H-274 Chicago, til 





Princess Hotel, Bermuda 
THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


Only two days from New York by fast, luxurious 
steamers sailing twice a week. 

Outdoor life all winter. Beautiful drives, saddle 
riding, tennis, golf, yachting, sea bathing. 


The well-known PRINCESS HOTEL now open. 
Accommodates 400. 





HOWE & TWOROGER, Megrs., Hamilton, Bermuda 


venna and Nuremberg” will not come aj 


our call. The glory of tradition brings g 
beauty that we may not construct. Ny. 
remberg and Prague, Avignon and fouen 
Perugia and Sienna, Bruges and Ghent. 
give us an exquisite sense of pleasure, but 
they cannot serve as models for the Amer. 
ican cities. 

We have a noble architectural inherjt. 
ance in our own Colonial or Georgian 
style. The University of Virginia, the ny. 
merous churches and houses that are 
familiar to us, were fine examples of de. 
sign and are a delight and an inspiration, 
and to-day breathe a quiet dignity anq 
beauty. Then we discovered Europe. 

Italian towers and loggias in wood, at. 
tempted reproductions of the Triazon ip 
clapboards, or portions of the Louvre jn 
cast iron on fifty-foot lots delighted us, 
and after an extended interval of fruitless 
struggle the “Ecole des Beaux Arts” 
came to our relief. The manifestations 
from this source have in many cases been 
most unfortunate, but the true intent of 
its teaching is now becoming understood; 
it is the method of design, and not the 
form. 

We are now realizing that the most im. 
portant lesson Europe has for us is to 
train us to take up our own problems and 
solve them in our own way. 





THE ABANDONED 
PICKET-LINE 


(Continued from page 17) 


but not a man of my own regiment. I 
called out, “ Boys, it’s all right! I’m a 
friend!” making myself known as I came 
forward. Otherwise there would have 
been danger. 

After I joined them we heard the pop- 
ping of carbines off through the woods, and 
presently a cavalryman broke through 
the bushes. I knew he was a cavalryman 
by his yellow fdcings. He had been cap- 
tured and was held prisoner at a planta- 
tion house a little bit over there, and he 
had broken away and escaped. He told us 
that there was only one road for us to 
take, the read our army had retreated by 
the night before. And a little old darky 
with white hair, who came out from among 
the bushes, told us the same thing. There 
was only the one road. 

Some of the Confederate cavalry got 
ahead of us, the same that our cavalry- 
man had escaped from; and they made 
their way along the road to a bridge across 
a river, They occupied the bridge, intend- 
ing to cut us off. 

Perhaps the bridge over .the river was 
about a mile up the road. We made our 
way toward it slowly, half a dozen men 
working along each side of the-road. As 
it happened, there was not a_ sergeant 
among us, nor even a corporal. We were 
all young men, and I was the youngest of 
all. Somehow, one man on each side of 
the road naturally took éommand. As I| 
was the youngest, there was no question 
of my giving advice even. I simply did as 
I was told. 

The Confederate cavalry at the bridge 
were armed with carbines, while we had 
rifles. So our range was longer than 
theirs. For that reason we were able to 
beat them back from the bridge, firing 
steadily at them as we worked our way 
forward among the trees on both sides of 
the road. 

They saw that they would have to go, 
could have broken down the bridge and 
left our way clear. By that time the rain 
had stopped. } 

We came to the bridge and saw that it 
spanned a wide stream, perhaps eight or 
ten feet deep and ten or fifteen feet ‘wide. 
If their sergeant had had brains, they 
could have broken down the bridge and 
compelled us to swim the stream, for the 
bridge was only a lot of logs laid across, 
and they could easily have broken it up. 

Fortunately they did not. After cross- 
ing the bridge we did not see them again. 
By that time it may have been half past 
twelve or one, as we had worked our way 
forward very slowly, taking cover as we 
came. 4 

It was just as the old darky had said. 
There was only the one road, and we had 
to stick to it, because there were swamps 
and woods on both sides, and we coul 
not have got through them. We went for: 
ward carefully, straight along the one 
road. It was late that night before We 
overtook our army. , 

Of the seven men who were with me 
the rifle-pit that morning I never saw one 
again; never even heard of one of them. 
Of the five-and-twenty men detailed to the 
picket-line from my regiment I was the 
only one who escaped. I have often 
thought that the engineers who made the 
snort breastworks knew what the game 
was, and tried to give us all the chanc 
they could. TI think they knew we were 
going to be left there, when our line of 
battle withdrew—left there to deceive the 
Confederate army and gain time for 
General Grant. So that is the true stor 
of the abandoned picket-line! 
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] 2 8 Novels, Tales, and Sketches 
A Library of Continental Fiction 
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THE ODD NUMBER 


Thirteen Tales by 

GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
Happi Moonlight 
A Coed The OT 
The Wolf On the Journey 
The Necklace The Beggar 
The Piece of String A Ghost 
La Mere Sauvage Little Soldier 

The Wreck 


TEN TALES 
From the French by 
FRANCOIS COPPEE 
The Captain’s Vices 
Two Clowns 
A Voluntary Death 
A Dramatic Funeral 
The Substitute 


PARISIAN POINTS OF VIEW 
By LUDOVIC HALEVY 


An Accident 

The Sabots of Little Wolff 
The Foster Sister 

My Friend Meurtrier 


Only a Waltz The Story of a Ball-Dress 
The Dancing-Master The Insurgent 
The Circus Charger The Chinese Ambassador 
Blacky In the Express 


The Most Beautiful Woman in Paris 


TALES OF TWO COUNTRIES 


(Scandinavia and France) 
By ALEXANDER KIELLAND 


Pharaoh . The Parsonage 
The Peat Moor At the Fair 

“Hope ’s Clad in April Green” 
Two Friends Romance and Reality 
A Good Conscience Withered Leaves 


The Battle of Waterloo 


THE HOUSE BY THE MEDLAR - TREE 
By GIOVANNI VERGA 

A story of Italian life, dealing with phases: of existence to 

which most American readers ate strangers. The air of simplicity 

and sincerity which seems entirely to permeate the story hide to 
make of this work a charming piece of literature. 
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The Great Writers 
of Europe 





A collection of the most brilliant and 
fascinating stories by the distinguished 
masters of many lands. The series in- 
cludes contributions by thirty-two famous 
writers of France, Norway, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain, with delightful introductions by 
W. D. Howells, Henry James, Brander 
Matthews, George William Curtis, and 
Hjalmar H. Boyeson. Over 1900 pages. 


PASTELS IN PROSE 


From the French of 
Alphonse Daudet 
Charles Baudelaire 
Catulle Mendes 
Joris-Karl Huysmans 
Louis Bertrand 
Theodore de Banville 


Paul Leclercq 
Judith Gautier 
Stephane Mallarme 
Maurice de Guérin 
Henri de Regnier 


Achille Delaroche’ - 
Etc., Etc. 


DONA PERFECTA 


A Novel by 
B. PEREZ GALDOS 


“The most daring, most advanced of the new Spanish novelists, 


and the best by far, is Don Benito Perez Galdos.” 
MODERN GHOSTS 


From the Italian, French, Norwegian, German, and Spanish 
The Horla ‘“ By Guy de Maupassant 
Siesta . i is ‘ ; ‘ ‘ . By A. L. Kielland 
The Tall Woman. ‘ 3 ‘ - By P.A. de Alarcon 
On the River % ‘ By Guy de Maupassant 
Maese Perez, the Organist . . . By G. A. | ames 
Fioraccio A . ‘ . By G. Magherini-Graziani 
The Silent Woman. By Leopold Kompert 
On receipt of $1.00 we 
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with attractive design stamped in gold, and enter your ae é 
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subscription for a year for the Three Harper New York. 


Gentlemen,—Send me, 
all charges prepaid, Har- 
per’s Master- Tales, in 
eight volumes, cloth binding, subject 
to ten days’ approval, and also enter 
my subscription for Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper's Magazine, and Harper’s Bazar 
for one year, under the terms of your offer. 
I enclose $1.00, and agree to send $1.00 a month 
until the total price, $13.00, is paid, if the books are 
accepted by me. 


Periodicals, to separate addresses if desired. If 
you do not like the books when they reach 
you, send them back and we will return 
the $1.00. If you do like them, send us 
$1.00 a month for twelve months, 


$13.00 
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THE ROYAL DOUBLES 


The extraordinary likeness of the Tsar (at the feft) to his cousin the Prince of Wales is shown in this unusual. photograph 
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Comment 


The Conservation Message 

Tuk message on conservation brought the 
President out of the troublesome situation of the 
last week or two in Washington with dignity. 
It strikes us as the best communication he has 
yet sent to Congress; sensible, clear, candid, good- 
tempered—-and not a word longer than it needed 
to be in order to present with reasonable fulness 
the subject he had to discuss. A sense of prac- 
tieal responsibility, rather than any impulse of 
mere advocacy, gives it its tone. The President 
justly remarks that, vast as the amount of recent 


discussion of conservation has been, little of 
practical suggestion has been offered to those 


responsible for legislation and executive action; 
and he proceeds to make such suggestions to 
Congress as seem to him practical and sound— 
We believe his recommendations 
will also seem to the country in the main sound 
and practical, and that sensible people will ap- 
prove the message quite as heartily for what it 
does not recommend as for what it does recom- 
mend. THis handling of the internal waterways 
projects is in this respect particularly good. Not 
to go too fast, and not to commit the government 
to any project which has not been pronounced, 
after thorough examination, by engineers of train- 
ing and experience, to be practicable at a care- 
fully estimated cost—this is counsel which mere 
boomers and political promoters may not find 
welcome, but which we trust Congress will heed. 

Barring the blunder of the threat to use the 
patronage to secure discipline in the party, the 
responsibility for which has not been clearly fixed 
on the President, the administration comes out 
of a trying confusion and clashing of men and 
causes with more prestige than its well-wishers 
could for a while hope to see it retain. On the 
whole, the Tarr idea that quietness and courtesy 
go better with reasonable firmness than noise and 
whackings seems to be by way of being vindicated, 
no matter what may be the outcome of the 
BaLuNcer-Pincuor controversy and the cleavage 
in the Republican party. 


and no more. 


Why Things Cost So Much 

Investigations of the eauses of high prices are 
in order, and promise to continue in order for 
some time to come, the high prices showing no 
signs of coming down. Secretary WILson is in- 
vestignting; Governor Harmon has made a recom- 
mendation to investigate the principal feature 
of his message to the Ohio Legislature; Congress, 
busy as it is, will hardly fail to take the matter 
up. Meanwhile most of us individual consumers, 
though we mayn’t call ourselves investigators, are 
giving the subject some mighty serious thinking, 
after visiting our grocers, and 
regularly on the first of the month. The news- 
reflect all this investigating and = cogita- 
ting; not entirely accurately, of course, but with 
coloring and emphasis according to their various 
political attitudes. It is interesting to put to- 
gether the principal explanations suggested. 

A not wncommon preliminary 
that why it more to live now 
than it that we better than we 
used to. This is true enough, but hardly accounts 


part icula rly 
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observation is 


one reason costs 


used to is live 


for the whopping prices we have to pay for things 


that are not luxuries. but are and always have 
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been necessaries, like the common food products. 
A better explanation of the trouble with that parr 
ticular schedule is the one now often advanced, 
viz., that the nymber of people who eat has in- 
creased much faster, relatively as well as abso- 
lutely, than the number of those who produce 


things edible. True and pertinent as this is, how- 
ever, it does not cover the whole case; for the 
inerease, where there is an increase, in the prices 
paid to farmers and ecattlemen and the like bears 
no sort of proportion to the great increase in 
the cost to the ultimate consumers. Evidently 
there is something the matter somewhere between 
the two; and two views are advanced as to the 
identity of the principal offender. The most wide- 
spread conviction is that the trusts are to blame, 
and it is going to be a job for genius to change 
that conviction. Not one consumer in ten, for 
instanee, doubts that the meat trust is mainly 
responsible for the presemt size of butchers’ 
bills, any more than he doubts that anthracite 
coal would be cheaper if there were not a prac- 
tical monopoly of the anthracite mines now sup- 
plying the market. The other agency most widely 
blamed is the tariff; and Senator Ciapp of Min- 
nesota declines to be silenced concerning it mere- 
ly because there has been a great advance in the 
prices of things not directly covered by the tariff 
at all. Prices of protected articles have been 
high all along, and yet, high as they were, they 
have risen in various instances since the PAayNgE 
law was passed. The woollens schedule, he points 
out, was not changed; yet the manufacturers have 
marked up woollens, the duties as they were per- 
mitting them to do it. Nor does he believe that 
the tariff is without influence when it comes to 
non-protected commodities. ‘The producers and 
sellers of such commodities, being forced to pay 
such high prices for things that are protected, 
in self-defence raise their own prices. There thus 
comes about a sympathetic increase. 

Of course the increased production of gold is 
not neglected as a factor. Nearly all admit that 
it plays a part. But few account it the chief 
factor. Neither do the retailers escape; they are 
sufficiently under suspicion to be investigated 
along with the bigger suspects. But it seems 
clear that public opinion is turning more and 
more to the trusts, the tariff, and the defective 
and wasteful treatment of our natural resources, 
particularly the soil, for the reasons why a dollar 
does not go anywhere near so far as it ought to 
go in the land of dollars. 


Mr. Root and the Income Tax 

To us of the laity the objections of Governor 
Huaues, as an officer of the State of New York, 
to the endorsement by the State Legislature of 
the constitutional amendment giving authority 
for a Federal income tax, have seemed rather 
momentous. If they look less serious to the 
lawyers we should be glad to know it, and to be 
convinced that they are negligible objections 
which the Legislature need not yield to. The 
World, the Springfield Republican, and other 
voices of the people call for an opinion from 
Senator Roor on this point. Mr. Roor is not 
only in agreement with Governor Hugues in 
feeling that the general government, for the pro- 
tection of the country, should have the right to 
tax incomes, but he voted for the constitutional 
amendment in question, and declared at the time 
that he would advocate it in his State, and that 
he hoped it would be adopted by the Legislatures. 
It needs an advocate who ean speak with au- 
thority. We should all be glad to hear what Mr. 
Roor may have to say in its defence. 


A Great Issue Growing Clearer 

The bankers of the country are responding 
well to the invitation of the monetary commission 
to contribute their ideas to the discussion of 
monetary reform, and the discussion is already 
taking definite lines. Senator Atpricu himself, 
in his most recent utterance on the subject, still 
refrains from committing himself to any specific 
plan. THe merely surveys again the systems of 
foreign countries which seem better than ours, 
and describes the part played by the central banks 
not merely in issuing ecurreney, but in regulating 
eredit and averting panies. But his comment on 
the facts he finds is decidedly significant. “There 
has been,” he points out, “no general suspension 
of banking institutions and no general destruc- 
tion of eredit in any of the great countries of 
urope for more than half a century. There have 
Leen periods when great financial institutions or 
great merchants have failed, and great losses have 
resulted; but at no time has there been any gen- 
While he is of opinion that 
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we cannot adopt outright the system of any ot 
these countries, he holds that we certainly ought 
to profit by their expericnee. Representative 
VREELAND, vice-chairman of the commission, goes 
a step farther, and commits himself to a central 
establishment as the indispensable main feature 
of any plan that may be adopted. The term 
“central bank” is, he points out, elastic and 
indefinite. He, too, would not attempt to trans- 
plant any foreign institution to our soil; but “] 
would,” he declares, “adopt the principle of 
civilization, of -bank-note issues, and of bank 
reserves, and adapt those principles to existing 
conditions in the United States.” 


As to a Central Bank 

This looks like going somewhere in particular; 
and of the bankers who have spoken. the ma- 
jority strongly approve the indicated direction 
of the commission’s still tentative advance. Mr. 
Dawes, formerly Controller of the Currency and 
now president of the Central Trust Company of 
Chicago, thinks that the fate of the second Na- 
tional Bank in the thirties is still a portent over- 
whelmingly ominous for any scheme that looks 
at all like reviving it. President Riptey of the 
State National Bank of Boston, speaking the other 
day at the Boston Reform Club, although favor- 
able to a central bank, did not believe it could 
avert panics. But the majority of the bankers 
who have spoken feel not merely that we ought 
to have a central establishment, but that we can 
erect it on the basis of our present system; that 
we can, like France and England and Germany, 
keep it steadfast through political changes; and 
that it can be made to render us the great public 
service which the Bank of England, the Bank of 
France, and the German Reichsbank unquestion- 
ably render on the other side. 

Meanwhile the Boston Transcript gives a new 
and important turn to the discussion by suspect- 
ing that the really most serious and determined 
opposition to the movement is going to come, not 
trom the backwoods and the shade of ANpREWw 
Jackson, but from the small group of men who 
dominate our system of banking and eredit as 
it is. Certainly it would be only human nature 
if these men should be loath to turn .over to any 
institution the power which they now hold with- 
out any clear responsibility to government or 
1o the people: a power doubtless unparalleled in 
all the history of business and finance. If, how- 
ever, the T'ranscript’s view proves correct, these 
men should sooner or later be brought to join 
the discussion themselves and present their case; 
for we shall be much mistaken if, a year or more 
from now, this issue does not dominate all others 
before American public opinion. 


The Boston Efection 

Perhaps Mr. J. J. Storrow, of Boston, will 
find consolation in the thought that his political 
funeral last week was largely attended and the 
grief of the mourners was enthusiastically sincere. 
Mr. Strorrow was a leading banker running for 
Mayor against that very clever Irishman, Firz- 
GERALD, who had been Mayor once, and made a 
record that made him very unacceptable to the 
taxpayers, but popular with the _ tax-speriders. 
Mr. Hearst has a paper or two in Boston and 
ought to have political rights there, and perhaps 
if he had cut in as a guerrilla candidate, Mr. 
Srorrow might have won. As it was, the prin- 
cipal interloping candidate was Mayor Hisparp, 
Republican, whose 1,816 votes make an interest- 
ing appearance alongside of the 1,415 votes that 
constituted Firzaeratn’s plurality. HppArp’s in- 
sistence upon being a candidate is held responsible 
for Srorrow’s defeat and stirs the Transcript to 
the bitterness of calling him “a traitor to the 
cause of decent government.” The 45,757 Boston 
voters who voted for Storrow do not expect much 
good of FirzceraLp except as he can be compelled 
to furnish it. But the City Council elected is 
satisfactory to the good-government element, and 
the new Finance Commission, while only an ad- 
visory body, will have great influence on public 
opinion. Between them they should ‘prove ef- 
fective restraints to extravagant or corrupt gov- 
ernment. i 


Graft in High Places 

Tt is thirty-four years sinee the late. Senator 
Hoar, in a moment of uncharacteristic bitterness, 
declared that if there were any one art in which 
America surpassed all the rest of the world it 
was the art of corruption. If Senator Hoar were 
still alive, we doubt if he would say to-day what 
he said in 1876, the Centennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia; and we doubt if quite 
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so many would agree with it now as did agree 
with it then. Americans travel more now than 
they did then, and learn more about the troubles 
of other peoples and governments. Coming out 
of a foreign hotel and finding every employee 
who has rendered the least service, or even gone 
through the motions, lined up for a tip makes 
one think better of our own country. But that 
is not the only thing. Reasonably cheerful souls 
find common honesty growing commoner rather 
than scarcer among ourselves. 

But the other thing is common enough, in all 
conscience, and what makes it so daunting and 
depressing is the way we keep discovering it in 
what used to be called “the higher walks of life.” 
THACKERAY somewhere makes Henry Esmond 
say that if he were hungry and had hungry 
children, and ecouldn’t get a chance and hadn’t 
been brought up properly and found himself on 
Hounslow Heath and saw a fat purse, he would 
take it. That sort of thing is not troublesome. 
3ut the thievery of rich, well-fed men is trouble- 
some. The loathsome bribe-taking of highly hon- 
ored men, with great talents fully recognized, 
trusted with power by admiring constituencies, 
and in no danger of want, is more troublesome 
still. It looks too much like original sin and 
the corruption of man’s heart; too much as if 
the lowest motives were stronger in human nature 
than the highest. At least one Senator of the 
United States, long honored and trusted by the 
people of a great State, gifted with superior 
energy and intelligence and judgment and power 
of speech, which mean, of course, great capacity 
for high service, lives his extremely conspicuous 
life in the knowledge that just men who know him 
well believe him guilty of selling his talents, and 
his people’s trust and affection, for money. When 
it was suggested to one of the just men who have 
tudged him that the man must, at any rate, be 
unhappy, the reply was: “ Ah, you are an idealist. 
He is a coarse nature, and the bribe was very 
great.” 

One of the best things to do about it is to con- 
sider if one is not one’s self a little queer; but 
the self-searching should not be permitted to turn 
into morbid sympathy for the grafter in the high 
place who brazens it out and holds his head up. 
Neither self-searching nor optimism should go 
far enough to suppress righteous indignation or 
curtail the sphere of that excellent implement, 
the axe. 


The Jubilee of Emancipation 

The proposal to celebrate, by an exposition to be 
held in 1913, the fiftieth anniversary of the issuing 
of the Emancipation Proclamation has been han- 
dled wisely. It has been left in the air; that is to 
say. it has been simply held up before the public, 
with the understanding that if it wins a substan- 
tial consensus of favorable opinion it will be un- 
dertaken. Recent expositions in this and other 
countries have not, as a rule, turned out very well 
for their promoters; in the matter of dollars and 
cents, they have not paid. That, of course, is not 
the only consideration to be kept in mind. AI- 
though financially the reverse of profitable, a well- 
managed exposition may serve civilization well 
enough to make up, and more than make up, for 
the money loss it entails. Such might well be the 
case with a great fair intended to exhibit the 
progress of the negroes in this country since they 
were freed. But that it may succeed in that way 
two or three things are essential. It must have 
the hearty and practically unanimous support of 
the negroes themselves. It must have the good- 
will of the white people of the South, where, of 
course, it ought to be held. And it must be planned 
and managed with intelligence and great care. 


The South not Opposed 

Whether or not it is finally undertaken, the talk 
about it has brought out one gratifying fact. The 
Southern press has not set itself against the pro- 
posal in any such fashion as was feared in some 
quarters. The Atlanta Constitution, for instance, 
takes issue with the New York Times for presum- 
ing hostility on the part of Southern white people, 
and is sure that, on the contrary, thoughtful South- 
ern white people will extend to the enterprise, if 
rightly handled, their cordial co-operation. It 
merely insists that the exposition shall stand, not 
for any political purpose or desire of the negro, 
but for “those moral, religious, sanitary, and 
educational forces upon which his future so in- 
fallibly depends.” The next step toward securing 
success for the project must oe such assurance as 
the negroes can give that they mean to take it up 
in this spirit, enthusiascically, and without serious 
divisions among themselves —such divisions, for ex- 
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ample, as that which has at times seemed so acute 
between those who follow Booker WASHINGTON and 
those who incline to the views of Professor Du 
Bots of Atlanta University. These preliminary 
guarantees being secured, the country will doubt- 
less look upon the plan favorably, and support it. 
But it will still be necessary to find extremely com- 
petent men to put it through. In order to accom- 
plish one of its main objects, and give the world a 
clear notion of how well the negroes are getting 
on, it ought to do something not yet done. It 
ought to exhibit the comparative as well as the 
actual progress of the race in freedom. That is to 
say, what the negro has done ought to be compared 
with what other races have accomplished among us 
in the last fifty years—the Italians, say, and the 
Poles, and other brands of white men. Only such 
comparative showings are of first-rate scientific 
value to the ethnologist. Unfortunately, however, 
the government statisticians have not worked on 
this line. The material for such an exhibit would 
probably be rather hard to get. But something, we 
think, could be accomplished in their direction, and 
anything fairly substantial and accurate would be 
of great value. 


Temperance Reform 

A “Harper Subscriber ” who writes us from St. 
Paul says: 

I have been reading your editorials on “ Prohibi- 
tion,” and am greatly interested in your opinion. 
Would you kindly write on the subject in your next 
WEEKLY and explain why you take the negative side, 
especially on the prohibition question in the South? 

We are much obliged to our friend in St. Paul 
for being interested in our opinion, especially if 
he disagrees with it. The practice toward the 
WEEKLY more commonly followed by readers who 
feel strongly on the rum question is indicated by 
another correspondent, writing from California, 
who begins his letter: 

I have not renewed my subscription this year be- 
cause of your attitude on the liquor question. I have 
studied vour position during the vear past and have 
come to the conclusion that you are doing the cause 
of temperance reform an incalculable harm. 

We hope not. The Werk ty is sincerely on the 
side of the cause of temperance reform, is very 
greatly impressed with the need and the impor- 
tance of it, and ready to do anything it can to help 
it forward. Its chief objection to State prohibi- 
tion is that it is not the best means to promote 
temperance, and that what good it does is bought 
at too great a price of liberty, and at cost of too 
much law-breaking, deceit, evasion, and hypocrisy. 
It considers that State prohibition is not the 
method of fighting the evils of aleohol that will 
prevail in the end, and that all the steps taken in 
support and promotion of that method will finally 
have to be retraced. With State prohibition in 
the South there are reasons to have patience be- 
cause of local conditions that make various ex- 
periments seem more warrantable there than 
elsewhere. But even in the South local option 
seems a better, more durable, and more efficient 
form of liquor regulation than State prohibition. 

It does not seem to us that there is any prospect 
that the use of alcoholic beverages will ever cease 
in the United States. We do not believe in com- 
pulsory total abstinence for all the people. It is 
not practicable, and we doubt if it would be bene- 
ficial. This opinion is not based on esteem for 
alcoholic beverages, or on the idea that they do 
people good. It is based merely on observation 
of the habits of mankind and on some reading. 
You cannot run a country on the lines of an in- 
ebriate asylum, nor treat its population like 
patients, who must be kept from drink at any cost, 
ond whether they like it or not. An effort was made 
to do something like that in the army when the 
canteen was abolished. It has been a great failure 
and has helped very much to give our Army the 
worst hospital record of any army in the civilized 
world. The most that can be done about drink, as 
we see the case, is to minimize its temptations, 
regulate and restrict its manufacture and sale, 
keep it out of the young, disseminate sound in- 
struction as to its effects, favor the mild beverages 
rather than the stronger ones, and work out a more 
intelligent treatment of drunkenness and drunk- 
ards. The encouraging signs of our time anent 
drink are the increase of abstemiousness, and even 
of abstinence, among the intelligent, and the re- 
fusal of employers to tolerate drinking among 
workers in employments of high responsibility. 
Aleohol seems constantly to be better understood; 
and impatience with the mischief it does is in- 
creasingly deep and persistent, and effort to abate 
those mischiefs is ceaseless. All that is encourag- 
ing, and would be still more encouraging if the 
effort were more intelligent. 
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One thing that would make, in our opinion, for 
diminution of the damage done by alcohol in this 
country, would be a development of the native 
wines of the country, and the increased use of them 
as beverages in place of stronger and less whole- 
some drinks. But how do current liquor laws af- 
fect that? <A friend writes us from Florida about 
the case of an old man past doing much work, who 
raised white grapes about his cottage and had been 
used to make from them about two barrels of na- 
tive wine a year, which he retailed for fifty cents 
a quart. That wine was almost his sole means of 
support. A local-option law made his industry un- 
lawful, but he went on with it, was prosecuted, 
fined, and, having no means, elected to go to jail. 
Domestic wines made from grapes are dangerous, 
of course, but not dangerous enough, in our opin- 
ion, to be under the ban of the law. In proportion 
as the suppression of legitimate aleoholie drinks is 
successfully achieved, the sales and use of opium, 
cocaine, patent medicines, and various other more 
or less appalling substitutes for alcohol steadily 
increases. 


Interesting If True 

The Washington correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Ledger says that Mr. Knox dismissed Mr. 
Crane because Japan looked coldly on him as 
a man concerned with Russian industries and 
Russian railroads, and heeause Mr. Knox wished 
to placate Japan in the interest of his laudable 
plan for the neutralization of the Manchurian 
railways. And now, says this correspondent, 
Japan has determined not to have the Man- 
ehurian railways neutralized, if she can help it, 
and is expected to stand up among the objectors 
to Mr. Knox’s plan. 

It seems a sad case, but there is no precedent 
for throwing more than one Jonau to a whale. 


Indiana Slighted 

What man have we to-day in publie life to whom 
a newspaper could apply for a review of the year’s 
literature such as Mr. BrirRELL contributes to the 
Sunday World.—The World. 


Apply to any Congressman from Indiana, to 
McCatu or Lopcr of Massachusetts, to Perkins 
of New York, to lots of others, any one of whom 
could come quite as near as Mr. Birreit did to 
reviewing the year’s literature. Mr. Birrevi said 
that, being in public life, he could no longer read 
many books, nor write about those he did read. 


Two Ballingers 

There must be two Mr. Batiincers: one whom 
Mr. Tart appointed to his Cabinet; the other the 
bogeyman of Collier’s and McClure’s. We all 
know this latter BALLINGER’s picture as @hese good 
neighbors have printed it—a fierce man with 
minacious features and predacious lineaments 
that make you wonder that the President can 
feel safe in the same room with him. But in this 
month’s Current Literature, along with some pic- 
tures of other ministers of state, is one of the 
BatuinceR whom Mr. Tarr invited into his 
Cabinet—not at all a dangerous-looking character, 
nor of aspects to make you leave your watch at 
home if you had to go round the corner with him 
after dark. 

It seems only fair to the Secretary that if one 
of his pictures is to go into the rogues’ gallery, 
they should both go there. 


The Cost of Hauling Mail 

President Tarr said the other day in a message 
to Congress that it cost nine cents a pound to 
transport mail. Secretary Joun N. Drake, of 
the Short Line Association, thinks it should be 
known that the railroads don’t get that nine cents, 
or anywhere near it. He says that the nine cents 
a pound charged against mail transportation in- 
cludes all the expenses of the Post-office Depart- 
ment, and that the railroads for their services 
get a trifle more than two cents a pound. That 
may be comforting to the railroads. We pause 
to consider how much comfort there is in it for 
publishers threatened with an advance in the 
rates on second-class mail matter. 


It Would not be Ideal 

“ Taacart may be Senator,” the head-lines read. 
“He claims Reward from Indiana Democrats— 
He Really Brought the Victory for MarsHa.t.” 

It does not seem just right to us that the home 
State of Lew Wattace, James Rivey, Boorn 
Tarkincton, and Grorce Ave should be repre- 
sented in the Senate by Tuomas Taccarr. Can’t 
the literary centre of the Middle West find some 
more literate statesman to represent it in the 
Upper House ? 




















































































